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THE LEADING PRIZE WINNING SHORTHORN COW RUBERTA 


The center of attraction at all the state fairs of the middle west the past three weeks is this handsome Short- 
horn cow, winning first prizes over all others at leading exhibits. Ruberta is now a part of the herd owned by Col G. 
M. Casey of Missouri. It may be a little early to predict the outcome of this season’s contests but. it looks as though 
she would go through without a single defeat. At the Missouri state fair she was shown against Cicely but had no 
trouble in winning the blue ribbon over all contestants. She won all the firsts at lowa with equal ease, and again at 
Minnesota and Wisconsin and Indiana. She will not be four years old until October 10. The accompanying photo- 
graph was taken when Ruberta was just 38 months old. Now, with about nine months more to her credit she is 
heavier and more fully developed and one of the best Shorthorn cows ever seen in the American rings. 
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Continued Firmness in Wool Circles. 


The new woad clip is moving into con- 
sumptive channels at a fairly rapid pace 
and the situation continues one of general 
firmness. Wool markets west and east are 
lacking in excitement, yet there is a gen- 
erally satisfactory demand at firm prices. 
Stocks of old wool were so much reduced 
when the new clip became available that 
manufacturers have been obliged to buy 
freely, although not disposed to anticipate 
requirements very much. Late September 
auction sales of wool in London, made up 
of Colonials, showed a healthy market with 
slight advances. 

In the heavy marketing centers of New 
England, N Y, Pa and further west, the 
mills are closely watching the movement of 
wool and the character of the demand for 
finished goods, and the undertone is one of 
general encouragement. As shown in our 
table of comparative prices, wool is selling 
better than one and two years ago. Quo- 
tations relate to the Boston market, the 
largest wool center, and naturally reflecting 
values in the middle and western states. 


WOOL PRICES AT BOSTON WITH COMPARISONS, 
[In cents per pound.] 
Sept. 20, Aug. 31, Oct. 25 
1902. 1901. 1900. 
Mio and Pa : 
XX and above........ ee 28@29 
xX 24@25 
18@19 18@19 
20@21 -- 
2812@29 28@29 


26@27 
23@24 


28@29 
27@28 
21@22 
22@23 


F ine unwashed 
144 blood unwashed.... 
delaine 
Michigan 
X and above 2016@21 22 
25@26 27@28 
Medium unwashed.. 214 _ _ 
Ky, Ind and Mo 
Combing %s blood 1914,@20 -- 
Braid 18@19 — 
Texas (scoured basis) 
Fine 12 48@50 
Fine fall clean — 
California 
Spring northern free. 
Spring southern free. 


4700 
46@48 


53@55 
48@50 
40 


Territory (scoured basis) 
Fine choicest 5 
Medium choicest 
Fine ordinary G - 
Medium ordinary _ 

Foreign (scoured basis) 

Australian combing... S0@85 
Tasmanian clothing.. 85@86 
Cape combing 67@68 
Clothing 65@66 

Mohair 
Turkish 
Good combing 
Ordinary carding 7 
Low short carding.. 22@2 

— 


Winter Apple Harvest Under Way. 


47@48 
40@42 


At this, the edge of the harvest for win- 


ter apples, the outlook for. a fairly lib- 
eral crop in the aggregate is maintained. 
Inadequate sunshine through the last half 
of September has not been favorable to 
best development in many important or- 
chard sections, while, on the other hand, 
reports reach American Agriculturist from 
certain leading areas, of fruit coloring up 
well and clearing away of some blemishes, 
which were quite pronounced a month ago. 

The crop of winter apples as a whole is 
quite irregular, both in quantity and qual- 
ity. As recently intimated in these col- 
umns, the bearish predictions of excessive 
yield sent broadcast by some of the mid- 
dlemen, with the hope of depressing prices, 
were unwarranted. Buyers are selling 
freely as a whole, yet are inclined to main- 
tain their position in securing fair prices. 
In parts of the Mississippi valley fruit 
is excellent in quality and color, while 50 
or 100 miles distant in almost any direc- 
tion it is liable to show serious defects, 
such as bitter rot, fungus, etc. East and 
west of Quincy, Ill, apples are badly stung, 
yet such orchards as escaped show ex- 
ceedingly fine fruit. This condition is also 
true in a-‘measure of northwestern Mis- 
souri and Kansas. In central and western 
New York and in Ontario, the yield of win- 
ter apples, while quite liberal, will fall short 
of 1896. Here as in the west, there is much 
really fine fruif, and also much badly dam- 
aged fruit, reducing the merchantable crop. 


COMMERCIAL 





In many sections the yield has been over- 
estimated. 

Following are prices being paid growers 
for apples in various producing sections: 
Ohio $1.25 to $2.25 per barrel, Missouri $1.25 
to $1.80, Michigan $1 to $1.80, Iowa $1.50 ‘to 
$2.50, New York $1 to $1.50 for poor, with 
very general sales of sound merchantable 
fruit at $2.25 to $2.50 and more frequently 
$2.75, "Maine $1 to $1.50, Massachusetts 
largely $1.50 to $2. The wholesale markets 
are fairly active in such large trading cen- 
ters as Chicago, New York, Boston, etc; 
consumption rapidly increasing. Liberal 
quantities of sound winter fruit will be 
placed in cold or cool storage. The export 
trade is encouraging. Choice Baldwins 
sold in London last week at $4 per barrel. 


Output of Cranberries Only Moderate. 


The progress in harvesting the cranberry 
crop only accentuates the uneven produc- 
tion and especially the shortage in New 
Jersey. This condition has been reflected in 
American Agriculturist reports throughout 
the growing season, and our final inquiry 
develops the fact that only in Wisconsin is 
there anything like a full yield. The west 
has rapidly come to the front within the 
last few years, taking its place sharply 
as a competitor with the east in this crop. 
The total commercial crop of cranberries 
for 1902 is now placed at 675,000 bushels, 
or materially less than a full yield, This 
figure may be compared with 950,000 bushels 
in 1901, the revised figures for that crop 
in the light of actual movement. The 
largest crop ever produced was placed at 
1,000,000 bushels in 1893. 

ESTIMATED CRANBERRY CROP WITH COMPARISONS 
[In thousands of bushels.] 
1902 1901 1900 1899 1898 1897 
N BE, NY.410. 540 475 600 425 400 
ae ..135 300 250 240 350 200 
The West. 130 75 120 100 


1896 1893 
550 575 
140 325 


Total ..675 740 1000 

The western crop, grown almost exclu- 
sively in Wisconsin, approximates 130,- 
000 bushels, and will be largely han- 
dled at Chicago. 

As noted, the shortage this year is mainly 
in New Jersey, where the severe frost of 
May 28 practically cut the crop prospects 
in two, or worse. In many important bogs 
of that state the yield is only 10 to 25% 
of a full outturn, and, while others are 
relatively very much better, the total for 
New Jersey is only 35 to 40% of a full crop. 
In eastern Massachusetts, always a very 
important producer, growers have secured 
about three-fourths of a full crop, while 
in Wisconsin the production is the best for 
a number of years. 

Little can be added to what American 
Agriculturist has alfeady said about the 
serious damage to the New Jersey crop, 
by reason of belated spring frosts. 
cent advices direct from our correspond- 
ents in the cranberry belt emphasize this 
as the chief reason for the shortage in the 
Jersey crop. For example, the afways im- 
portant crop of Theodore Budd & Sons of 

[To Page 326.] 
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any others. 1 make your farm 
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(Don't forget the name) 
is the original red-rope roofing—the most economi- 
cal roofingand siding in the world. You'd be sur- 

rised to see how cheaply you can erecta farm build- 

ing ofany kind with it, and how well and how long 
it willlast. Any one can apply it. Caps; nails, etc. 
free with every roll. Don't confuse it with cheap 
tarred papers or worthless imitations. If you don't 
know Neponset, let us send you samples, prices and free book 
on Building Economy. It will save you dollars. 

F. W. BIRD & SON, 
East Walpole, Mass. and Chicago, Ills. 


CYCLONE txsuise CUTTER 


With TRAVELING TABLE and BLOWER 
Guaranteed to cut, 
split, shred and ele- 
vate ensilage 60 feet 
perpendicular height. 
For catalog address 


FARMERS MFG. CO. 
Box 405, Sebring, Ohio 


STANDARD 


FARM BOOKS 


SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF 
THE ADVERTISED PRICE 


Fruit, Harvesting, Storing, Marketing. 


By F. A. Waugh. A practical guide to the pickin 
storing, shipping and marketing of fruit. The principal 
subjects covered are the fruit market, fruit picking, sort- 
ing and packing, the fruit storage, evaporating, canning, 
statistics of the fruit trade, fruit package laws, commis- 
sion dealers and dealing cold storage, etc, etc. No pro- 
gressive fruit grower can afford to be without this most 
mee book. Illustrated. 5x7 inches. 232 pages. Cloth, 
ce 


Fumigation [Methods. 


By Willis G. Johnson. A. timely, 
the practical application of the new methods for de- 
ying insects with hydrocyanic acid gas and carbon 
bisulphid, the most powerful insecticides ever disc -overed, 
It is an indispensable book for farmers, fruit growers, 
nurserymen, gardeners, fiorists, millers, gram dealers, 
teumaportation” companies, college and experiment station 
workers, etc. illustrated. 5x7 inches. 313 pages. Cloth, 
Price $1. 


American Grape Growing and Wine 
Making. 


By George Husmann of California. New and enlarged 
edition. With contributions from well-known grape grow- 
ers, giving wide range of experience. The author of this 

ok is a recognized authority on the or ie Illustrated, 
5x7 inches. 270 pages. Cloth. Price $1.50. 


Cider Maker’s Handbook. 


By J. M. Trowbridge. Contents: Thé properties of cider 
apple juice ; apples, varieties~and tests; apparatus for 
making cider ; straining and filtering; fermentation ; as- 
teurization ; old method of cider making. It is a complete 
guide for the cider maker cn a large or small scale. Illus< 
trated. 5x7 inches. 120 pages. Cloth. Price $1 


Home Pork [aking. 


The-art of raising and curing 
W. Fulton. A complete guide for the farmer, the coun. 
try butcher and the suburban dweller, in all that pertains 
to hog slaughtering, curing, preserving and storing pork 
product—from scalding vat to kitchen table and diming 
room. Fully illustrated. 5x7 inches. 124 pages. Cloth, 
Price 50 cents. 


Hunter and Trapper. 

2 Halsey Thrasher, an old and experienced sportsman, 
The best modes of hunting and trapping are fully ex: 
plained and foxes, deer, bears, etc, fall into his traps 
readily by following his directions. Illustrated. 5x7 
inches. 92 pages. Cloth. Price 50 cents. 


Catalog Free to All. 

Our Brief Descriptive Catalog (16. pages) 
free of charge to all applying for the same. 
Large, Descriptive Illustrated .Catalog, 100 pages, 6x$ 
inches, 50 illustrations, thoroughly indexed by titles and 
authors, and containing detailed descriptions of all the 
best books on rural and home topics, sent for three cents 
in stamps—which only pays the postage. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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Crop Rotation. 


W. F. M’SPARRAN, LANCASTER CO, PA. 





A well-defined rotation of crops is wise 
in general farming, and I advocate and 
practice it, but believe there are often times 
when rotation is practiced at an inconve- 
nience and loss when not absolutely neces- 
sary. For example, we who fill silos exten- 
sively find it very desirable to have the corn 
field pretty close to the silo, on account 
of heavy hauling. Here the antagonist of 
the silo comes in and says if we would cure 
the corn in the usual way and let the water 
dry out, we would have the feed without 
the weight. But we do not want the water 
to dry out, and hence we have the weight 
and want to grow it so as to avoid too much 
hauling. 

The ideal farm has the buildings in or 
near the center, and all fields are equi- 
distant, but, unfortunately, all our farms 
are not ideal. If an inflexible rotation is fol- 
lowed, it will happen every three or four 
years that the ensilage cornmust be brought 
from the back field. I believe that corn 
can be grown in the nearby fields very suc- 
cessfully successive years for a long time 
if the supply of humus is kept intact, or 
better, increasing in the soil. Farm ma- 
nure as employed in ordinary farm oper- 
ations will not be in sufficient quantity to 
maintain humus for best results. In con- 
nection with the farm manure some green 
crop or one’s extensive roots plowed down 
will be found the best way to provide the 
humus. 

It may be stated as almost an agricultu- 
ral law that if we have plenty of humus 
we will be well supplied with moisture, 
and with the moisture and the humus the 
crop is generally assured. If the corn crop 
is for the silo, the planting is usually so 
thick and the growth so luxuriant that no 
other crop has a chance to grow with the 
corn, as cowpeas or orimson clover as 
ordinarily planted for curing. If rye fol- 
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lows the ensilage co n and is plowed down 
the following spring, an immense amount 
of vegetable matter will be added to the 
soil, and as this matter disorganizes, the 
humatic conditions will be greatly im- 
proved. By alternating rye and corn, with 
both crops given a dressing of manure if 
possible and such commercial fertilizer sup- 
plied as the land seems to require, there 
need be no diminution of yields for many 
years, and often an improvement rather 
than deterioration in land fertility. 

Near my home is a small tract of land 
that was planted to corn every year for 
38 years. The land was given extra good 
preparation and the crop. thoroughly cul- 
tivated, and only received light yearly 
coats of manure of not richly fed animals. 
No green crops were grown for plowing 
down. Very heavy crops of corn and fod- 
der were grown for years until the last few 
years of the period; while the fodder growth 
was as heavy as usual, very few ears were 
set. In the latter years of the time some 
commercial fertilizer was used. When the 
corn ceased to make satisfactory ears, the 
ground was seeded to wheat and clover and 
kept in clover for a few years, when corn 
was again planted and a number of crops 
in the second period have been raised. 

H. G. Dissinger of Lancaster county, Pa, 
has grown tobacco on a three-fourths acre 
plot for 31 years, and has a fine crop housed 
this year. His land is limestone forma- 
tion. Three-fourths of the time he has 
grown and plowed down rye. He has given 
the ground two yearly dressings of ma- 
nure, spring and fall, top application. About 
15 bushels of hen manure have been ap- 
plied most every year in the row, and usu- 
ally one bag fertilizer. Mr Dissinger says 
he cannot raise quite as good quality as in 
earlier years, but finds when he compares 
it with what he grows on other land that 
the first crop makes a satisfactory show- 
ing, except when compared with the growth 
on sod land; the latter has a finer gloss. 
This year he compares it with @ crop on 
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land newly broken last year and planted to 
corn and potatoes, and finds the leaf broad- 
er on the old than on the new land. 

These two examples of continuous growth 
of crops on the same land do not prove of 
course that all crops can be thus grown 
successfully without rotation with crops of 
different habits and requirements. Both to- 
bacco*and corn being quick growers and 
gross feeders, are no.doubt able to take up 
the mineral constituents of the soil and 
use them in less refined condition than 
plants of more dainty tastes require. 





Fattening Pigs Profitably. 


G. W. HURD, WISCONSIN. 





In order to get the best and quickest re- 
turns from hogs, begin fattening the pigs 
as soon as they are born. I raised puré- 
blooded Poland-Chinas of medium size, and 
never attempted to keep more than I could 
handle well. My brood sows were kept in 
a thrifty condition. They were not fat, but 
are far from being poor. I fed a little whole 
corn and a slop made of rye meal and milk. 

When the pigs begin to try to eat (and 
they will do this when only a few days old), 
I fix a place where they could go and eat 
by themselves. I first give them skimmilk 
and then gradually added rye meal increas- 
ing the amount as the pig grows. As soon 
as they are large enough to eat it, I add a 
little corn, but I find that I can make the 
most rapid growth with rye meal if I have 
plenty of milk to go with it. If the meal 
is fed ne, it is in my opinion too con- 
centrated. I raise two litters of pigs each 
year. They generally average from 275 to 
300 pounds at seven months old. 





Green Bone—Last season was the first I 
ever fed green cut bone. I am well pleased 
with the result—never had anything bet- 
ter for laying hens. I fed it at night with 
corn.—[James A. Keech, Susquehanna 
County, Pa. 









. OLD-FASHIONED HORSE-POWER THRESHER, NOW ALMOST OBSOLETE 


The old drop reaper and the horse-power thresher began to disappear about the same time. They did not have sufficient 


capacity for the large operations on the great prairies. 


They are not all gone, however, for in many parts of New York, Penn- 


sylvania, New Jersey, and othey states, where small fields are the rule, and the country possibly rough, both the reaper and horse- 
power thresher are still in use. Farms are small and the outlay required for a binder and steam thresher is not warranted. 


The accompanying illustration is from a photograph taken in a recent threshing season. 
pacity of about 500 bushels wheat a day. 
an outfit of this kind. In the hands of capable men, first-class work is done. 


It is a ten-horse-power outfit with a ca- 


Under favorable conditions more can be threshed. About 16 men are required to run 


All the wheat is removed from the straw_and the 


grain is well cleaned. There will always be a few of these machines in every wheat growing section. 


iv” 
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Berseem, the Great Egyptian Forage Plant. 


Egyptian or Alexandrian clover or ber- 
seem, as it is variously called, is a species 
of trifolium, more or less closely related 
to the ordinary red clover. Upon. the 
growth of this great forage and soiling 
crop of the Nile valley rests in a degree 
the continued prosperity of Egyptian agri- 
culture. It is the first crop planted after 
reclaiming the salt lands. It furnishes the 
green *fodder for all work animals and 
grazing for milch cows, beef cattle and 
eamels. On its use in Egypt a bulletin, has 
recently been prepared by David G. Fair- 
field, agricultural explorer of the United 
States department of agriculture, and his 
investigations now made public for the 
first time. 

Berseem is an annual clover. In warm 
countries where irrigation is practiced it 
thrives through the winter, much as crim- 
son clover does in certain portions of the 
United States. Where the conditions of 
mild winter weather and abundant water 
supply for irrigation exist, Prof Fairchild 
believes it can scarcely fail to prove a 
most profitable introduction, for it starts 
into growth with remarkable rapidity, out- 
grows most kinds of weeds and yields one 
of the most palatable and nutritious green 
fodders known. When young it closely 
resembles alfalfa, but its white flower 
heads are like a loose-headed red clover. 
The root system is not large, but is remark- 
able for its abundant and succulent tu- 
bercles. 

It is planted as late as October and cut 
from December to June in the warm 
Egyptian latitude. It is a short-lived win- 
ter fodder plant for soils on which other 
crops are grown in summer. Being an an- 
nual and grown in general on irrigated 
land, it has a short root system, hence is 
not suited to cultivation on dry, arid soils, 
even though they possess a deep underly- 
ing layer of moister soil. It is probably 
much like crimson clover in this respect. 
In general Egyptian agriculture, cotton is 
planted in March and harvested ingOctober. 
This is followed by berseem, which is 
planted in October and plowed under in 
March. 

For the irrigated orchard lands of Cali- 
fornia and Texas it may prove a crop of 
great importance. The irrigated portions of 
the Colorado desert region would also seem 
to offer suitable conditions for its growth. 

There are three varieties of it which are 
adapted to different varieties of soil. The 
Muscowi, which is commonly grown in the 
delta, where perennial irrigation is prac- 
ticed. Seed costs less than 5 cents per 
pound and one bushel per acre is broad- 
casted on the mud and raked in slightly 
with -a wooden rake. If planted early in 
autumn, it will give four cuttings, the first 
and second of which will each produce 
eight tons of green forage per acre and the 
other two cuttings’ six tons each. 

The Faehl berseem is used on land irri- 
gated by the basin system, i e, land over- 
flowed 40 days in the autumn months. It 
gives only one cutting of about nine tons 
green fodder per acre and having more 
substance than the Muscowi, it makec a 
heavier hay. Saida is a variety with a 
comparatively long tap roct. Two cuttings 
are obtained from this of six tons for the 
first and from four to five for the second. 
This promises to be a most valuable variety 
on land not under irrigation in regions 
depending on natural rainfall, such as 
southern Texas, Louisiana and Florida. 

As a hay crop, it has considerable value 
and great quantities of it are cut, cured 
and stored for summer feeding. The green 
fodder contains a large amount of water, 
but four to five tons of it yield one ton of 
cured hay. In comparison with alfalfa the 
freshly cut hberseem has 89.6% water in- 
stead of 74.4%, and ‘only 3.4% fiber in place 
of 8.4%. The percentage of albuminoids 
is correspondingly poor, being only 2.29%, as 
compared with 4.35%. A considerable quan- 
tity of seed has been secured by the depart- 
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ment of agriculture through the. assistance 
of George P. Foaden of the Khedevial ag- 
ricultufal society at Cairo for distribution 
by the section of seed and plant introduc- 
tion, and experiments to test it are now 
under way. 


Shrinkage of Ear Corn. 


The time to sell corn depends largely 
upon the amount of shrinkage from the 
time the corn is husked until it is sent to 
the elevator. This matter of shrinkage is 
not well understood and varies greatly with 
the season, the character of the crop, the 
character of the crib in which it is stored, 
etc. A number of tests have been made 
by farmers and by the different experiment 
stations. The results are somewhat con- 
flicting. At the Michigan experiment sta- 
tion in 1896 corn was husked October 3 to 
5. By the middle of February the shrink- 
age amounted to 30%. This was of course 
an extreme case. In another test at the 
same station corn.was husked October 21 
and shrank 11% by January 31, while well 
cured corn in Van Buren county, Michigan, 
shrank only 3% from the time of husking 
until January 7. 

At the Iowa experiment station corn was 
placed in a crib set on scales and the 
decrease noted from month to month. This 
test has been in progress three years. The 
first year the shrinkage was 20%, the sec- 
ond year a shrinkage of only 9% was noted 
and the third year 15.8%. The average is 
about 15%. At the Illinois experiment sta- 
tion 1000 bushels of corn lost 11.5% from 
the time it was eut until it was thoroughly 
air dried. This is the result of a three 
years’ test. A Tippecanoe county, O, farm- 
er placed 19.701 pounds white corn in a crib 
December 15, 1894. By August 16 the fol- 
lowing year it lost 15.5%. In Christian 
county, Ill, Messrs Ricks, Provine and 
Maxon placed 16,155 bushels corn in an ordi- 
mary covered crib during the autumn of 
1895. The corn was sold the following July, 
the shrinkage amounting to 7.75%. The corn 
was in fair cribbing condition when husked 
but the winter and spring following were 
unusually dry. In the fall of 1897, 7106 
bushels were cribbed and sold in July 25, 
1900, and the shrinkage was 350 bushels, 
or slightly over 4%. In 1900 12,228 bushels 
were cribbed and the shrinkage by the next 
fall amounted to 453 bushels or slightly 
over 3.7%. Mr Maxon states that the corn 
in 1899 was very poor, in fact, the poorest 
ever raised on that tract, but in 1900 the 
crop was of excellent quality, although the 
ears were not large. He believes that his 
neighbors consider his corn shrinkage very 
small. This may be due to his manner of 
cribbing it and to the quality of the corn. 
He has a double crib 250 feet long and hold- 
ing 20,000 bushels. The corn is kept quite 
dry. c 

In 1881 Dr Manley Miles made some tests 
in Michigan and found that from husking 
time until the succeeding spring the shrink- 
age amounted to a little over 15%. In Ken- 
tucky a number of farmers pay particular 
attention to shrinkage and they find it 
ranges from 7 to 18%. 

A number of tests have also been made 
by experiment stations to determine the 
amount of shrinkage after the corn has 
been shelled. In most of the tests shelled 
corn shrank 714% during five months. This 
is not so important but it is of interest. 

Shropshire Breeders—Owing to the rap- 
idly increasing demand for registered 
Shropshires, breeders of these animals 
should have their lambs properly tagged 
and reported. Registry blanks and general 
information can be secured from Sec Lev- 
ering, Lafayette, Ind. 


Corn Fodder for Calves—A little corn 
fodder is excellent for any kind of stock, 
especially for calves after they are a few 
months old. It of course should be the 
best, and if it is cut early, so much the bet- 
ter. 


NEAR 


The Apiary. 


Care In Selling Extracted Honey. 


GEORGE H. TOWNSEND, NEW YORK, 


Since extracted honey was first put on 
the market, there has been a good .many 
ups and downs in the sale of it, largely 
in consequence of the manner and care 
of putting it up. A few years ago a friend 
living near by succeeded in building up a 
very large business in extracted honey, 
by going to the larger towns, introducing 
his goods by sample and selling in quart 
glass fruit cans. By having his geods up 
to standard he now has a large and paying 
trade which he has gained through honest 
goods at honest prices. 

Almost any beekeeper could sell his honey 
crop, either extracted or comb, in this way 
if he employs energy and a little business 
tact. To keep extracted honey, when the 
price is low on the start, (as honey market 
is never very active before cold weather 
sets in), is sometimes quite a question. 
The best way is to seal it while hot in 
self-sealing jars or bottles. Both extracted 
and comb honey should be kept in a dry 
room, and much better if at the same time 
it is frost proof. When dew or dampness 
forms on the surface of honey, it is ab- 
sorbed and in time will cause it to sour 
and ferment. 

Jars and bottles that are used are some- 
times too hastily washed and enough water 
is often left in them to cause this trouble. 
Quite a large trade uses the jelly tumblers 
of one-half and 1 pound sizes. The tumb- 
lers are made honey tight by laying a 
piece of soft paper under the cover and 
pressing the lid down firmly. In what- 
ever shape you sell honey, make it look its 
best and attractive to the eye. Get private 
buyers if possible. Make your goods so 
neat that your customers will remain with 
you. Use an attractive label. 


Keeping Ants Away from Honey—Af- 
ter comb honey is taken from the hive it is 
sometimes a difficult matter to keep it free 
from ants. They seem to have a fondness 
for hiding in the vacant cells around the 
border of the comb. Arrange a low table 
by placing each leg into a tomato can 
half filled with kerosene oil, then place the 
honey on the table. The ants cannot reach 
it from any point without crossing the of}, 
which they will never live to do.—[H. 


About the Corn Crib—Every corn crib 
should have some means by which corn may 
be put in without having to pitch over the 
top from the first, and by which it can be 
easily removed at the bottom. The illustra- 
tion represents a good method of doing 
this. Between two of the uprights which 
are several feet apart, the boards are 
sawed out with beveled ends before nailing 
on. The boards are not only beveled but 
are cut at an angle crosswise, so that in 
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HANDY DEVICE FOR CORN CRIB. 














the section of the board cut out the longest 
edge is above. They are so beveled that 
the longest side comés on the inside, all of 
which is shown very clearly in the drawing, 
The beveling should be done with a miter, 
and the boards when once fitted, should be 
numbered or lettered that they may be kept 
in place. When filling the crib, one board 
after another may be put in from the bot- 
tom up and in taking corn out a board may 
be pried loose at the bottom.—[A. Franklin 
Shull, Greene County, O, 





Silage or Shock Corn for Calves, 





The preserving of corn in the silo and 
feeding the silage to beef cattle is attract- 


ing much attention all over the corn 
belt. The TIllinois experiment _§ station 
eraged about 500 pounds. They were di- 


last fall determined to compare silage and 
corn fodder as a feed for wintering calves 
intended for beef purposes. Fifty-eight- 
months-old grade Herefords and Short- 
horns were selected for this purpose from 
a lot of Kansas steers on the farm of E. D. 
Funk near Bloomington. Upon their ar- 
rival they were given the run of a blue- 
grass pasture and stalk fields. Being quite 
thin, they took on flesh rapidly and when 
the experiment started-in February, 1902, 
they were in good thrifty condition and av- 
eraged about 500 pounds, 

Summarizing the results of the experi- 
ment, Prof H. W. Mumford shows that the 
experiment indicates at least nine advan- 
tages in feeding silage over that of feeding 
shock corn to calves to be wintered over. 
Briefly they are as follows: The corn can 
be hauled from the field and stored in the 
silo when the ground is dry, thereby doing 


FIELD AND BARN 


Merinos Continue Prime Favorites. — 





Coming originally from Spain early in 
1800, Merinos increased rapidly until they 
are now bred in every state and territory. 
Twenty-five years ago 95% of the sheep of 
the United States, according to Prof 
Thomas Shaw were Merinos or a high 
grade of that breed. During later years the 
proportion of Merinos to the other breeds 
has been greatly reduced, owing to the at- 
tention given to the mutton breeds. For 
a time the Merino was neglected, but as no 
other sheep produced as high grade of fine 
wool as these, large numbers of breeders 
never lost faith in them and to-day they 
are again becoming popular. This revival 
was brought about partially by the develop- 
ment of the breed. The old style Merino 
was small and scrawney, with immense 
wrinkles. The modern breeders are getting 
away from that type. The animals are 
now much larger, the wrinkles have been 
bred out largely, in some types almost 
completely and the yield of wool increased. 

The accompanying illustration shows a 
prize winning American Merino ram owned 
by the well-Lnown breeder, C. H. Bell of 














PRIZE WINNING OHIO YEARLING AMERICAN MERINO RAM 


it no harm; the manure and litter incident 
to making is much more easily handled; the 
quality of the silage and the cost of feed- 
ing is little, if any, affected by bad weath- 
er; the calves in spring are in better thrift 
and flesh; the gains are more rapid; in case 
of epidemic of cholera, pigs asa factor in 
beef production may be eliminated without 
much loss; more pounds of meat can be 
produced per acre; a much larger propor- 
tion of the meat is beef; corn may be har- 
vested éearlier.in the season, before there is 
any danger from frosts and when other 
farm work is not pressing. 

The disadvantages of the system appear 
to be that a greater acreage of other crops 
is required to supplement the feeding of 
silage, as slightly more hay was used with 
the silage feed than the shock corn fed 
steers; warmer yards are probably neces- 
sary for silage fed steers; more capital is 
needed and more labor involved in feeding 
silage. Prof Mumford desires, however, to 
eall attention to the fact that full conclu- 
sions must not be drawn until this experi- 
ment is completed next winter. The win- 
tering of calves is only one factor in beef 
_ production. 


Ohio. This ram has taken many prizes at 
state fairs and is considered a very fine 
specimen of the breed. These sheep are 
more numerous in Ohio and the states east. 
This is probably due to the fact that they 
are excellent grazers, thrive on the poor 
soils in most of the old middle and New 
England states. They are also valuable for 
the wool they produce. The average ram 
shears 15 to 20 pounds annually, ewe 12 
to 15. While the Merinos are valuable for 
crossing and improving scrub sheep, they 
are not very popular in the middle west 
from the fact that as mutton sheep they 
are not desirable. The average Merino 
does not fully mature until three or four 
years old. The meat lacks tenderness and 
flavor and there is a large per cent of bone 
to meat and the sheep do not fatten quick- 
ly. However, the Rambouillet Merino is 
popular in the northwest and has lost 
many of the undesirable qualities of the 
old line Merinos. 


i. 
Barley, fertilized with slag, kainit and 
barnyard manure, produced _ increased 


yields in some English tests. The develop- 


ment of the grain took*its usual course. 
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HORSE mtd 


eres. efc.s as welt as al 


nt, etc., 
are instantly relieved, and in- 
variably cured by the use of 


Tuttle’s Elixir. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Used ond 
endorsed by the” Adams Ex- 
press Company. Used by leading Denedese and 
urfmen everywhere. Hassaved &nd cured 
valuable horses. May do likewise for you. 


ben res rhew: 
So EL Sa ao a 
iy S. A. TUTTLE, pees Boston, Mass. 
Beware of so-called Elixirs—none genuine but Tuttle’s. 
Avoid all blisters; they offeronlytemporary relief if any. 


ed Cord, Curb, § Sp ti 














Ther worst possible epavin can be curedin 
45 minutes. Ringbones, Curbs and Splints 
just as quick. Not painful and never has 
failed. etailed information about 
new method sent free to horse owners, 
-Write today. Ask for pamphlet No, 82 
| Fleming Bros., Chemists, Union Stock Yds., Chicago. 


T Retention of pla- 
B R é Oo N centa and failure to 
breed. Kellogg’s Con- 


dition Powder isa positive cure for these diseases. Write 
for circular: address H. W. Kellogg Co., St. Paul, Minn 
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with knowledge of farm 
Farmers’ § ons | anted stock and fair education 
offi month with advancement, 
pay cane a1 be honest andreliable. Branch 
offices of the association are being established in 2 
state. Apply at once, giving full porous The Ve 
erinary Selence Association, London, Canada 


THE STANDARD CATTLE COMPANY 


WILL SELL LAND 


SOME OF ITS 


in Dodge County, Nebraska, giving buyer choice of selec- 
tion. These are the most valuable lands in the state andare 
situated in the Platte Valley, Ly j miles from Omaha. Our 
records show the perforinance of every field for ten years, 
Address Standard Cattle Company, Ames, Nebr. 
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BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY, BEST 


MIXED PAINTS 


AtW HOLESALE PRICES, Delivered FREE 
For Houses, Barns, Roofs, all colors, and SA VE Dealers 
fits. In use 58 years. Offi Endorsed by the 
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oe? 


Newton’s Heave, Cough, —- 
mm and ae Cure. 

B nary specific for Wind, Throst stan 

Stomach Troubles. Strong secem> 
mends. $1 per can. lore, 
mail or ex. 
NEWTON Boner og co 
(21) Oblos 
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Believes in the Gasoline Engine. 

W. CARY, MASSACHUSETTS,—SECOND 

WINNER IN OUR CONTEST FOR BEST 

EXPERIENCE IN USE OF GAS- 

FARM. 


GEORGE 
PRIZE 
STATEMENT OF 
OLINE ENGINE ON 


Great has been the prejudice against the 
gas engine as a practical machine for farm 
use. For it was thought that they were of 
such a complicated nature that none but 
ekilled mechanics could operate them; also 
while they were in their experimental 
stage so many imperfect machines were 
put upon the market, which were not sat- 
isfactory in operation, that it has been only 
a few years since the farmers of this sec- 
tion have come to look upon them with 
favor. 

But now many are the manufacturers of 
gas engines who ar@ putting a perfectly re- 
liable engine on the market at a reasonable 
price. With the problem of hired help and 
the introduction of silos, which means more 
milk to separate, and the introduction of 
other machines requiring power, the ques- 
tion of what kind of a power to buy is im- 
portant. 

My experience leads me to say, “Buy a 
gasoline engine, for these reasons’: They 
are the most economical power in use, ex- 
cepting water. They are practically au- 
tomatic, needing no engineer. A boy can 
soon learn to care for and operate them. 
They are.always ready and can be started 
in a few moments, even more quickly than 
a horse can be led out and into a power, 
and they can be stopped at will. 

More work can be done with one of them 
than with a steam power of the same size, 
as it will occur that the steam gets low, 
while, even if a gas engine is loaded so as 
to nearly stop, by giving it one or two 
revolutions it is again running at full speed 
without waiting for the steam to work up. 
There is little danger in operating a gaso- 
line engine, as only a small quantity of 
gasoline is stored in the building, and this 
generally in an iron can, so it cannot be 
ignited without willful negligence. 

I have in use on my farm a four-horse 
power engine, which is set in a room just 
out of the kitchen. It is belted to a 22- 
foot 1 1-16-inch shaft, which runs through 
out the length of the building, with a pul- 
ley on the outside for connection with the 
wood saw, 
gine is the separator, connected with the 
main shaft .by belt and a friction clutch 
pulley; also, the barrel churn with tight 
and loose pulleys. So we are able to sep- 
arate milk, churn and saw wood without 
- moving the engine. In silage season the 
engine is moved to the barn for a few 
days. 

As to the amount of -work which can 
be done, I will say that I think, for general 
farm use, a four horse power is about 
right. We can saw all the wood we can 
handle, which is about two or 2% cords per 
hour for a day’s work, and when cutting 
silage we usually have 12 or 14 men and 
three teams, as the farmers here exchange, 
and so work more than the usual help. 

The engine will drive a 16-inch cutter 
with a 24-foot carrier and cut from five 
to eight two-horse loads of corn per hour, 
depending on the weight of the corn. I 
also see how by the use of another friction 
clutch pulley and reel, the hay fork can 
be operated by the willing engine. 

The cost of operating our engine to run 
separator and churn—whole product of 
from 12 to 15 cows and sawing wood for 
house use—will average from 65 to 75 cents 
per month. To those who are contemplat- 
ing purchase, I would say be sure you are 
right, then go ahead. Get an engine with 
as few moving parts as possible, and that 
does not run at too high speed, so that 
the wear may be light. Do not get one 
which explodes by a hot tube, as some in- 
surance companies will not take risks with 
these. " 

The most satisfactory method for igni- 
tion, to my mind, is a magneto generator 
which is geared direct to the engine and is 


In the same room with the en-’ 


always a positive factor. Unlike a battery, 
which will give out periodically, and an 
igniter tube, which must burn out occa- 
sionally, it will run for years without other 
attention than oiling. I would also want 
the machine so constructed that in case of 
any trouble the parts could be got at read- 
ily. The parts should also be interchange- 
able, so as to avoid trouble in case of 
breakage. Also be sure it is so construct- 
ed that the wear in the valves, crank shaft, 
piston-head, etc, can be taken up. With 
these qualifications and with proper care 
I see no reason why a gasoline engine will 
not last for many years and be a source 
of great help to its happy possessor. 


Saving Seed Corn That Will Grow. 


E. C. HARRIS, IOWA. 


in all the years that I 
have saved seed corn, failed to get an 
excellent stand. I always wait until 
I start to husking corn for cribbing, which 
is about October 20. Then I either have a 
box fitted to the dashboard of the wagon, 
or else use the front end of the wagon 
box. Whenever I find a dry ear, which 
suits my idea of what a good ear of corn 
should be, I put it in to the box or throw 
it into the front end of the wagon. At 
noon and at night I pick out the selected 
corn as I am shoveling the load into the 
erib. This I put away and keep dry. I 
always take it into the heuse, where I have 
an extra room that is used for storing odds 
and ends. If it is thoroughly dry I cord 
it up against the partition wall, but if it 
is not dry I lay it down in a pile on the 
floor, and give the room good ventilation 
during the day. In a good dry ceilar that 
never got damp, I have taken lath and 
tacked to the joists. I placed the corn on 
the laths close up against the floor. 

Every grain grew. I find my plan far better 
and much less work than going through be- 
fore husking time, for then the corn has to be 
hung up and dried before putting away 
for winter. Our corn field will show what 
my plan will do for I always have an ex- 
cellent stand. I am aware that there are 
years when corn will grow if taken direct 
from the crib. But no one can tell when 
that year is at hand. I always want to 
know that there is to be no replanting. 
I am always sure that I have seed corn 
that will grow. 


I have never 


Putting on Paper Roofing. 


WILLIAM D. PARKER, SUSSEX COUNTY, N J. 


The way I lay paper roofing upon chicken 
houses it has enough room to draw and 
not pull from under the tins, besides there 
are no tins on the outside of the roofing, 
as all are under the fold. Begin laying at 
the eaves, tacking it fast all along and up 
each side, leaving sufficient room to turn 
the upper edge over about 1% inches the 
whole length of roof, forming a crimp, 
same as tinmen, crimp the roofing strips. 

Then shove the second course of paper 
up close under that crimp and nail along 
about the middle of the crimp. Turn the 
second course up and over so as to cover 
the nails and tins. Bring up one more 
course upon the roof, pull the second course 
up tight as possible, crimp at the top and 
proceed as before. It is all right and does 
not take much. longer and makes a better 
job as all the tin caps are covered, leaving 
room for the paper to draw. 


Improving Land—The first problem in 
adding value to land is to maintain and 
improve its productivity. This is the first 
important step to take, whether in general 
stock farming or fruit culture.—[George 
T. Powell, New York. 

—t_.. 

Silage Cut Short will pack closer and 
consequently occupy less space than longer 
cutting. More time will re required for 
cutting, hence it is probably more satisfac- 
tory to cut it in half or three-quarter-inch 
lengths. < 


ALL ABOUT THE FARM 


The Feed Lot. 


Easy Way to Heat Water for Cattle. 


The subjoined diagram illustrates how 
easily water can be warmed in a small way, 
where both house and barn are furnished 
with running water and moderate plumbing 
arrangements. The pipe marked e f, run- 
ning through the house cellar, furnishes 
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DEVICE FOR HOT WATER IN THE BARN. 
water to the house and barn. By means of 
two short pipes, c d, the pipe from the hot 
water boiler in the house is connected with 
the pipe, e f, which as before stated sup- 
plies the barn with cold water. 

Then all that is necessary to fill the barn 
tub with warm water is to open the valve 8B, 
and shut valve a, thus letting the warm 
water from the house boiler into the pipe 
which goes to the barn and shutting off the 
flow of cold. This clever little scheme has 
worked successfully on an up-to-date farm 
in Amherst, Mass, and has furnished warm 
water to four cows and two or three horses 
for several winters. The only objection is 
that the good housewife sometimes objects 
to having her supply of hot water exhaust- 
ed two or three times a day. 


When Wheat Can be Fed With Profit. 
LUTHER FOSTER, WYOMING EXPERIMENT STA. 

The experiments of different stations as 
well as my own experience show that 
when properly fed, wheat gives results with 
all kinds of stock practically equal to those 
produced by corn. In both composition and 
digestibility it is superior to corn, but it 
differs from corn in the fact that when fed 
alone, stock will not eat it as well and do 
not seem to have the same relish for it, 
because it is too sticky when ground, ad- 
hering to the teeth and gums. There is 
greater danger, too, of over-feeding than 
with corn, but when fed in connection with 
other grains, or particularly with bran, 
there is little danger of getting the animals 
off feed and all kinds of stock then seem 
to like it fully as well as corn and make 
equally as good gains on it. In my own 
experience, I have usually mixed it with 
bran, half and half by weight, and have 
secured excellent results. 

In experiments I conducted at the Utah 
station, wheat, pound for pound, proved 
superior to corn when fed to growing ani- 
mals. Fed to thrifty young pigs, 12 to 
15 pounds of pork were secured from each 
bushel ef wheat. Taking the average of 
the several experiments conducted with 
hogs of different ages and in various condi- 
tions, it required 424 pounds of wheat meal 
as compared with 418 pounds of corn meal 
for 100 pounds gain. Five hundred and 
four pounds of wheat meal and bran, mixed 
half and half, made the same gain. It 
was found best.to grind the wheat coarse 
and then wet it with water at the time of 
feeding, rather than soak the whole grain, 
to insure complete digestion. When not 
convenient to grind it, soaking is beneficial, 
but pigs do not seem to digest it as well 
nor make as good use of it. Feeding wheat 
in the sheaf as practiced by some is not 











economical, except to breeding stock when 
on a light ration, 

sriefly stated, wheat excels corn in its 
digestibility and in the amount of protein, 
starches and sugars which it contains and 
on this account it has a higher food value. 


For young animals, where growth is a 
consideration of as much or more impor- 
tance than fattening, wheat is the better 


food, but for mature stock where fattening 
is the chief object corn is better. 

Wheat has been shown by experiment to 
be equally as good as corn for feeding 
some classes of stock and, by inference, it 
may be said to be equally good for all 
classes when properly used. 

If fed alone the following -points should 
be observed: Give a very small daily al- 
lowance at the beginning and increase 
very gradually to a full ration, taking 
great care not to over-feed; grind coarse 
for all classes of stock except sheep, to 
which it should be fed whole. For best 
results, grind and mix with bran or some 
one of the grains, corn, oats or barley. 
Such a mixture will prove superior to any 
one of the grains used alone. 





The Hygiene of Pregnant Animals. 


J. A. MACDONALD. 





The hygienic measures to be observed in 
the management of animals during gesta- 
tion are in general those which prevail 
always irrespective of this condition. But 
besides these general principles there are 
a few particular precautions to be attend- 
ed to in order that this period may be 
safely and successfully passed. These pre- 
cautions are all the more necessary as the 
period of birth approaches. Too much nurs- 
ing and pampering by removing animals 
further from their natual condition, is 
unnecessary and likely to do more harm 
than good. 

With those animals which are employed 
in labor, as the mare, it is well not to 
work them severely, nor fatigue them much 
and particularly as pregnancy is advanced. 
On the other hand, absolute repose is per- 
nicious. Exercise is most beneficial, for 
the most difficult cases of parturition gen- 
erally occur among those animals to which 
this is denied. 

The pregnant mare will accomplish ordi- 
nary and accustomed work, particularly if 
it be slow, without any harm and perhaps 
benefit until the eighth or ninth month, 
when more care must be observed, but 
moderate exercise should always be allowed 
up to the peiod of parturition. Harness 
is preferable to saddle work for pregnant 
mares, and fast trotting, galloping, jump- 
ing, traveling over broken ground, or severe 
and sudden exertions injures or shocks of 
any kind are to be avoided. In fact, all 
extremes should be guarded against. If the 
animal must be employed for riding, the 
spurs should not be used, because the sud- 


den contraction of the abdominal muscles 
which their application induces may lead 
to abortion. Should the animal not be 


émployed at moderate work, then it ought 
to be regularly exercised, or turned into a 
yard provided with shelter from inclement 
weather. 

The food of pregnant animals is an impor- 
tant consideration and they should be well 
fed. The appetite is generally increased 
and there is a tendency to fatten. This 
should be guarded against. This precau- 
tion is more to be observed in the second 
than in the first half of pregnancy, when 
the food should be plentiful but not in 
excess, and flesh more abundant than fat. 
The food should be of good quality, very 
nutritive, easy of digestion and nov likely 
to induce constipation. Indigestion should 
be carefully guarded against and unac- 
customed, hard, damp, bulky, moldy, fer- 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 








For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. They enrich the earth. 





LIVE STOCK 


mentable, or otherwise hurtful foods should 
be avoided. 

Grazing on level pasture lands is favor- 
able to pregnant animals, for the reason 
that they take ,their own exercise and 
breathe purer atmosphere than that of 
stables and sheds. The water should be 
pure and plentiful at all times. Never 
allow pregnant animals to drink very cold 
or ice water, nor eat food at a low temper- 
ature. Frozen food, as roots or grass, cov- 
ered with white frost, should be withheld. 

Cleanliness above all things should be 
rigorously observed. All animals within a 
week or two of parturition should be kept 
apart in a clean, well ventilated, roomy 
apartment, with a fair supply of litter. 
Stables, sheds and loose boxes should have 
wide doors to prevent injury while passing 
through. Stalls and floor should be as level 
as possible. If the inclination backward 
be at all marked there is danger of prolop- 


sus of the vagina and eversion of the 
uterus. 
When the above precautions have been 


observed, and the bowels are moving freely, 
it is rare that anything requires to be 
done, except allow the animal perfect quiet. 
A trusty person may remain with it to 
avert accidents, but he should usually keep 
out of sight and meddle with the animal as 
little as possible; unless something irregu- 
lar or abnormal occurs. Should anything 
wrong occur, no unqualified person should 
venture to attempt todeliver the animal. The 
veterinary surgeon should be sent for, as 
his knowledge and skill will usually bring 
a difficult or protracted labor to a prompt 
termination. This appeal to the veterina- 
rian is not usually made until the owner, 
servants or neighbors have done serious 
damage. 


Sr 


How to Exercise the Bull. 
Cc. P. REYNOLDS, MICHIGAN. 





We have no bull yard, but use a twisted 
wire cable stretched between two heavy 
posts. The bull is fastened to a sliding 
ring on this wire, and exercises the full 
length. We put our present bull out on the 
wire regularly for exercise, and have been 
doing so since he was an eight-months-old 
calf. He is fastened by the ring in his 
nose and has never given any trouble. 

No trouble ought to be experienced with 
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a bull if he is taken in hand early, enough, 
The cable we use is hand twisted out of six 
strands of galvanized fence wire. If heavy 
rings are placed in each end of the cable 
before twisting, it will aid very much, and 
later be something that can be fastened to 
easily. The wire should be high enough 
from the ground so that the bull will not 
be able to get his neck over it, for other- 
wise he will stretch it badly. If one is able 
to stretch such a wire between two trees 
he will undoubtedly find it as satisfactory 
and firmer than_it would be between two 
posts. We use posts 18 inches in diameter. 
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Hereford Records Go—The great He:e- 
ford sale at Indianapolis was a record 
breaker. Clem Graves put up the best of 
his herd of white faces and was rewarded 
by the highest prices ever paid at auction 
for bull and cow of this breed, and the 
highest average ever recorded. As noted 
last week, Crusader brought $10,000, Dally 
2d sold for $7000, the top for cows, Cosmo 
brought $3000. These three animals were all 
purchased by Ed L. Hawkins of Earl Park, 
who also secured Dolly 4th for $1150 and 
Belle of Maplewood 2d for $1050. The en- 
tire herd of 43 animals averaged $1007. Cru- 
sader, the famous bull, was bred by Mr 
Graves. He was calved December 2, 1898. 
Sire Cherry Ben, dam Cosmo. Dolly 2d 
was calved December 20, 1892, and was bred 
by John Hooker of Ohio. She is undoubt- 
edly the best Hereford cow in America. 





Stable Sanitation—Whitewash will kill 
and hold all germs with which it comes in 
contact. It has the effect of making the 
barn or inclosure lighter and much more 
wholesome for the animals contained in it. 
Whitewash can be put on with a good spray 
pump made for that purpose, or with a 
brush. On rough walls, the material should 
be very thick, especially for the first coat. 
The interior of any building sprayed sev- 
eral times during the season will be much 
less liable to spread germs in the milk and 
other substances. 





Hoofs of Old Hogs frequently need 
trimming. If they become too long filth 
is liable to accumulate and the anima! is 
not able to stand up straight on its feet. 
It is very easy to trim the hogs’ hoofs and 
the herd should be inspected every six 
months or so with this in view. 














DO YOU RAISE HOGS? 


Then you live in fear that the Cholera 


will invade your herd, 


infectious hog diseases that Dr. Haas is willin 


and hastens marketing condition. 
PRICES: 


ages contain most for the money. 
you. 


hog disease specialist. 


JOSEPH HAAS, V. S., 





DR. HAAS’ HOG REMEDY 


will make you secure. Thousands rely upon it, The last twenty- 
six years have shown it to be so certain in preventing and arrestin, 

to contract wit 

you and insure your hogs and pay you market prices for any 
that may die if you feed his Hog Remedy. 
chances there are, and you have already sold those that die, at 
market prices, when you contract with him. His Hog Rem- 
edy not only prevents and arrests diseases, but conditions, 
cleanses, makes thrifty, induces quicker and larger growth 


25-Ib. Cans, $12.50; Half Cans, $6.50. Boxes, ' 
$2.50, $1.25 and 50 Cents, The largest pack- 


HOG BOOK FREE ““Hogology” will be invaluable to f 
ii h BM 1iu Beit It is Dr. Haas’ treatise on 
just the swine subjects every hog raiser ought to understand, 
drawn from his many years’ practice as a veterinarian and 
This book will be mailed free to all 
persons who will write for it, mentioning this paper. 


indianapolis, Indiana. 
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FISTULA AND POLL EVIL 


Fleming’s Fistula and Po!! Evil Cure 
isa new, scientific & certain remedy. 
NC COST IF IT FAILS. 
Write today for important elreular No. 435 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 
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Cold Storage Cheese Satisfactory. 


The experiments in ripening cheese at a 
low temperature have been quite satisfac- 
tory wherever tried. It seems that the tex- 
ture is better, the flavor more delicate, if 
the cheese room is not allowed to reach a 
temperature of over 40 degrees, compared 
to 60 or more—t’.e temperature at which 
cheese rooms are crdinarily held during the 
cheese curing season. 

The British market demands a cheese 
with soft body and texture, In hot weather 
the temperature in the cheese room rises, so 
that the cheese goes off in flavor and fre- 
quently deveiops a mealy texture. The Ca- 
nadian cheesemaker is progressive. He at 
once sets about to correct this difficulty and 
secure better constructed ripening rooms, 
better means of cooling, as these are impor- 
tant factors in making the high-class cheese 
demanded by the British trade. These im- 
proved plants are not very common, as the 
labor of bringing ice to the ripening room 
makes the method an expensive one. Re- 
cently there has been a movement in favor 
of central or consolidated cold storage 
ripening stations. This plan has at least 
two things to recommend it: It keeps the 
cheese safe from heat and it enables buyers 
to do their work at very much less ex- 
pense. On the other hand, the disadvan- 
tages are the expense of operating such a 
station, the expense of shipping to the sta- 
tion and the fact that under such a sys- 
tem the cheese is to some extent in the 
hands of the salesman. These matters can 
be overcome somewhat and _ co-operation 

“and consolidation should be the watchword 
of the modern dairy enterprise. 

To test the value of cold storage in ripen- 
ing cheese, the Ontario experiment station 
placed five flat cheddars weighing about 
30 pounds each in a ripening room held at 
a temperature of about 37.8 degrees. The 
same number was placed in the room each 
month from April to November. An equal 
number was placed in the ordinary ripening 
room and transferred to the cold storage 
room at the end of one week. A third lot 
was placed in the ordinary room and trans- 
ferred at the end of two weeks. A fourth 
was transferred at the end of three weeks, 
and a fifth lot was left all season in the or- 
dinary ripening room, where the tempera- 
ture averaged almost 64 degrees. 

These different lots of cheese were care- 
fully scored and an average of the results 
is as follows: Cheese in cold storage 92.4 
points; cheese in ordinary storage one week 
and cold storage the remainder of the time, 
91.6; cheese in ordinary storage two weeks, 
cold storage remainder, 99.9; cheese in ordi- 
nary storage three weeks, remainder of the 
time cold, 90.7; cheese in the ordinary 
room during the entire season, 85 points. 
This demonstrates conclusively that the 
ripening at a low temperature is highly de- 
sirable. © 

These results are in line with those se- 
cured at the Wisconsin experiment station. 
Not only is the flavor much higher, but 
there are several other advantages. The 
shrinkage by ripening at a temperature be- 
low 40 was 2% less on cheese weighing 
about 30 pounds than when ripened ai 64. 
This is a very important item in a large 
efactory and would alone pay the cost for 
cold storage of cheese during hot weather. 
The quality of the cheese placed in cold 
storage was of a high order and was par- 
ticularly noted for its uniformity. The ob- 
jection frequently urged against cold stor- 
age cheese is that on exposure to the or- 
dinary temperature the cheese will spoil 
quickly. This was not observed in the Ca- 
nadian experiments. The humidity in the 
cold storage plant was high, averaging 
91.6%. This was favorable for the growth 
of mold, but it appears that the mold was 
no worse on the cheese in the refrigerator 
than in the ordinary ripening room. In 
both places the mold was held in check by 
spraying the cheese with a solution of for- 
malin. The temperature at which cheese 


will cure best is not quite settled. There 
are still many points which require further 
investigation. 


Fix Prices of Milk—The condensing 
factories in Illinois have contracted for 
milk during the six months beginning with 
October at the following prices: October, 
$1.35 per 100 pounds; November, $1.45; De- 
cember, $1.45; January, $1.45; February, 
$1.45; March, $1.35. This is an average of 
$1.41 2-3. In Chenango and Delaware 
counties, N Y, the prices are: October, $1.45; 
November, $1.55; December, $1.65; January, 
$1.65; February, $1.50; March, $1.40. The 
average is $1.53%, against $1.43 1-3 last year, 
an advance of about 10 cents a 100 pounds. 
—In the Middletown, New York, district 
the ‘prices are: October, $1.50; November, 
$1.60; December, $1.65; January, $1.65; Feb- 
uary, $1.55; March, $1.45. The average in 
this case is $1.58 1-3, against $1.48% last 
year. 


Should Stock Feed Be Ground—During 
more than 60 years I have fed all kinds of 
stock with all kinds of grain, both whole 
and ground. From experience I am in fa- 
vor of grinding. I prefer a ration of two- 
thirds corn and one-third oats for fatten- 


BUTTER AND CHEESE 


Poultry Experience. 


Preparing Fowls for the Show Ring. 


The preparation of show birds really be- 
gins with the selection and mating of the 
breeding pen. After they have attained an 
age of four or five months, when they give 
evidence of future form, the best birds 
should be selected, or the entire flock, if it 
is not too large, may be fed .with the show 
ring in view. <A well-known New York 
exhibitor says to feed them sound, nutri- 
tious food but not so as to fatten them. 
In the morning, give a warm mash of 
cooked meal and potatoes, at noon, whole 
wheat or buckwheat and at night a very 
little whole corn with crushed bone and 
a small allowance of scraps three times a 
week. Give also two or three times a 
week some cooked meat or fish. Never feed 
more than they will eat up clean at one time. 
Supply regularly with pure, fresh water, 
and give milk to drink if you have it. 
Unless they have free range, provide a 
large, dry run and ample dust boxes. 

From four to six weeks before the show, 
pick out as many birds as you contemplate 





bpebe fae en ol, 


DAIRY BUILDING AT CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Our illustration shows the dairy building at Cornell university. 
built and handsome structure, it is entirely 
dairymen in the state for instruction along this line. 
Last year about 30 young men were kept on the waiting list who 
This on account of a lack of facilities to take care of 
In facilities for instruction in general agriculture, 


only 50 students. 
desired to enter this course. 
them by the agricultural college. 


Although a well- 
inadequate to meet the demands of 
The building accommodates 


New York is far behind her sister states, Ohio, Illinois, Missouri, Minnesota and many 


others. 


Cornell has the men, but new buildings for the agricultural college are sadly 


needed and farmers of the Empire state should see that they are supplied by the 


legislature this winter. 


ing, adding to this oil meal, old process. To 
breeding cows and milkers I give two- 
thirds oats and one-third corn. For calves, 
I add to the later ration a good quantity 
of bran and sometimes oil meal. The best 
feed for pigs is ground wheat and corn; 
they make rapid growth and fatten quickly. 
The meat seems to be firmer and heavier 
than with other feeds. To full grown ani- 
mals I have fed corn and cob meal to ad- 
vantage, giving a liberal ration. I would 
not feed it to.calves or milch cows. I have 
never ground corn and oats for sheep. Mut- 
ton sheep should not be kept until their 
teeth are poor. Dairy cows are often trou- 
bled with indigestion; ground feed is less 
likely to cause this trouble, and makes the 
largest flow of milk.—[R. Baker, Ohio. 


Well-bred Cattle do not necessarily make 
a more rapid gain on a given amount of 
feed, but they produce a more _ valuable 
product and a larger proportion of the high- 
priced cuts. In some Missouri experiments 
scrubs actually gained more rapidly than 
thoroughbreds, but were worth much less. 
At Iowa, a Jersey took on flesh rapidly, but 
at the stock yards sold for over 2 cents be- 
low top quotations, while Herefords sold 
above tops for any other cattle. 


exhibiting and two or three extra ones. 
Separate the sexes and provide pens for 
both, the floor of which is covered with 
clean, dry sand 2 inches deep. Give the 
most nutritious feed obtainable while the 
fowls are confined. Rice boiled in milk is 
one of the best foods, but whole wheat is 
also excellent. There is nothing like sun- 
flower seed to give the plumage the rich, 
brilliant gloss which is so attractive in 
the show pen. Clean water, grit and a 
little charcoal must also be provided. 

The final preparation of all white birds is 
to wash and clean the plumage, which 
should be done the day before shipping. Take 
three tubs of water, one hot, one lukewarm 
and one cold. Place the bird in the hot 
water, which should be deep enough to 
cover the back and come well up on the 
neck. Use white castile soap and make a 
good suds, then rub the birds well with the 
soap on all the dirty parts, rubbing the 
feathers hard, but not so as to break them. 

Give the bird a good washing and then 
rinse in the lukewarm water, being sure 
to get out all the soap and dirty water. 
Add enough bluing to the cold water to 
give the feathers a nice appearance. Clean 
the beak and legs and place the bird in 
a clean box with cut rye straw, or excel- 








sior in the bottom, placing it by the stove. 
‘With a soft sponge, bathe the wattles, 
face and comb with a little alcohol, which 
will give them a rich, red color. The 
shanks and feet may be rubbed lightly 
with a little sweet oil, taking care not to 
get on so much that the dust will settle 
on them and make them look grimy. 





Popular Breeds of Poultry. 





FAVORITE KINDS KEPT BY CONTESTANTS IN 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S PRIZE POULTRY 
CONTEST. 

I am astonished at the way the three 


Aseel game hens and two pullets have 
shelled out eggs during the winter. They 
were kept in an open shed, which opened on 
the barn lot, and were fed the same as the 
other fowls, which were confined in a warm 
house where the water froze only a few 
nights during the very coldest winter. 
While the games had hardly any care at 
all, the others were given the best of care. 
The others had gravel, lime and oyster 
shells in boxes constantly before them, 
while the games had none and were obliged 
to eat snow for water part of the time. 
We ate some of these fowls, and the flesh 
is fine grained and tender. While the car- 
cass looks small, the breast and leg mus- 
cles are heavy, and the fowl really is much 
heavier than it at first appears. From 
December to March, -inclusive, the five 
games laid 135 eggs, six Rose Comb White 
Leghorns 64 eggs, and 25 White Wyandots 
202 eggs.—[J. Perrin Wilson, Kent County, 
Mich. 

Leghorns have given me better results 
in eggs than any of the larger or more 
sluggish breeds tried. If the Plymouth 
Rocks are fed as we feed Leghorns, they 
will soon get so fat they cease to lay, while 
the Leghorns keep shelling out the eggs, 
and of a quality that analyzes better than 
the average, and are quoted higher in New 
York market. Their meat is also of fine 
quality, but their bodies are too small to 
command a ready market and the highest 
price.—[S. _H. Record, Worcester County, 
Mass. 

I don’t think the large breeds are as 
good for eggs as the Leghorns, but for sale 
and for the table they are way ahead.— 
[Mrs W. P. Jordan, Waupaca County, Wis. 

I am partial to the Buff Leghorn breed 
for layers. The bird is larger than the 
other Leghorn breeds and the eggs a half 
larger. This spring I will shut up my Buff 
Leghorns so as to get full-blooded eggs for 
hatching. Many of my pullets are half Buff 
Leghorn. They are pretty young hens with 
the large red combs, are very industrious 
and good layers.—[Mrs A. R. Kercheval, 
Will County, Il. 

As to breeds, I like the Leghorns for lay- 
ing—Buffs better than White or Brown, for 
two reasons: they lay better n winter and 
produce larger eggs. Were I to use an 
incubator, this breed would be all I should 
care to raise; but in crossing a Black 
Langshan male with the Leghorn hens, I 
get a fowl that makes a good layer and an 
excellent sitter. I tried it several years 
with the Brown Leghorns, and was well 
pleased with results. For market chicks 
or fewls, however, the Leghorn stock 
is too small to suit customers here, 
unless a larger breed be crossed 
with them. I raised some (fine spec- 
imens last year from White Plymouth 
cocks and black hens that were half Brown 
Leghorns and half Black Langshans. The 
chicks were feathered like Barred Plymouth 
Rocks, and matured rapidly. I think pure- 
bred stock is most satisfactory, as one can 
thus have definite ideas, at the outset, for 
which to plan for specific work, and when 
once started on the chosen line, can labor 
for constant improvement, and attain a 
higher degree of excellence.—[Lerna Fisher, 
Missouri. 


Salt and Sulphur should always be kept 
where fattening cattle can get at them. 





THE POULTRY YARD 


Houses Cost a Dollar Per Hen. 


JAMES A. KEECH, PENNSYLVANIA, 





I have two hen houses; each are 28 feet 
long, 12 feet wide and 6% feet high under 
eaves, with regular roof and shingled. A 
door in the center in front and an alley 4 
feet wide makes two rooms for fowls 12x12 
feet. The hens enter from either end of 
building through small doors. The alley 
through the center is separated from the 
rooms by wire netting, and a row of nest 
boxes on either side of hall, 12 nest boxes 
that you can gather the eggs while in the 
hall or alley, and not pass in the main 
rooms, therefore you do not disturb the 
hens in gathering the eggs. The floors are 
boards. 

The buildings were first boarded up with 
rough hemlock boards, heavy building pa- 
per on outside of this, then sided with good 
siding, finished with good cornice and 
painted two coats. Light was furnished by 
four windows on front south side, two each 
side of center door. Each window has four 
lights 12x24 inches in size. The roosts are 
round poles 3 inches in diameter, 10 feet 
long, placed 18 inches from floor, all on a 
level. The“feed troughs are made of hard 
wood boards, are V-shaped and 3 feet long. 
The whole grain I scatter. The drinking 
fountains are galvanized sheet iron pails 
holding eight or ten quarts. 

Each room has a dust box in it and a 
scratching pen 5x12 feet, separated from 
the perches by a board about 12 inches high 
from floor. The hen houses are 10 or 12 rods 
apart. Each has a yard attached, inclosed 
with wire netting 6 feet high, inclosing 
about one-eighth of an acre, with plenty 
of shade trees, but my hens have full run 
when they do not bother farm crops. Each 
building cost about $50, but could be built 
for considerable less if not painted and fin- 
ished quite so well. Each building is large 
enough for 60 hens. 





A Corner in Poultry is rumored among 
Maine poultry keepers. At Waldoboro three 
agents of a western dressed meat concern 
recently canvassed the town, called on every 
poultry keeper and bought up everything 
possible in the way of live poultry. They 
paid several cents per lb above market 
price when necessary to secure a flock. 
They frankly said they were working in 
conjunction with many others in an effort 
to buy all marketable poultry in the coun- 
try, place it in cold storage and then up 
would go the price. 





One Variety or breed is enough for the 
average breeder to attend to properly. 








SHARPLES SEPARATOR, 


with Tubular bowl, is guaranteed to 
yield the farmer a 6% greater profit 
on his investment than any other 
separator will yield. 


It gets more and Mar 

better cream. Me 
It makes more and 

better butter. : 


It takes less time % 
and labor, 

It turns more easily 
= cleans more easi 
y 

It requires less oil 
and fewer repairs; 


all because it is so simple in construction and 
SO perfectly made. Get free catalogue No. 100 
SHARPLES C0., P. H. SHARPLES, 
Chieago, Ill. West Chester, Pa. 
62” You can have a Sharples before you pay for it. 
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Distress 
After Eating 


Nausea between meals, belching, vom- 
iting, flatulence fits of nervous head- 
ache; pain in the stomach are all symp- 
toms of dyspepsia, and the longer it is 
neglected the harder it is to cure it. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Radically and permanently cure it— 
strengthen and tone the stomach and 
other digestive organs for the natural 
performance of their functions. 

‘Accept no substitute for Hood’s. 


“T had dyspepsia twenty-five years and 
took different medicines but got no help 
until-I began taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
Have taken four bottles of this medicine 
and can now eat almost anything, sleep 
well, have no cramps in my stomach, no 
burning and no distress.” Mrs. William G. 
Barrett, 14 Olney St., Providence, R. I. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla promises to cure 
and keeps the promise. 
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= Glass MilkJars. 


Best way for marketing milk satisfactory 

to dealer and customers. Use “Bestov” 
Glass Milk Jars. They save driver's 
time and do away with waste in meas- 
uring out milk in the wagon. Cheaper in 
the long run than tin cans. Send for cata- 
logue of ““Bestow” dairy supplies. 


Dairymen’s Supply Company, 
- Dept. F, Philadelphia, Pa. , 


9 CORDS IN 10 HOURS 
ee = 














testimonials from Firs 
FOLDING rein MAOHINE CO., 
55-57-59 No. Jefferson St., CHICAGO, Ile 
! matter 


Can. 1 Sell. Your’ farm 


ME a 
w.M. hosnientene 1616 N. A. Bldg., Ofc satel 
emamaa 
When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 

















Makes healthy fowls. 


SENT ON TEN 





Isn’t that better than pan pezin 
? Catalogue free. 





All latest improvements. 


DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 
No money until you’re satisfied that it cuts a = and faster than any other. 
g cash in advance for a machine that 
W. MANN COQ., ‘Box 10, Milfo 











‘ou never 
s Mass. 
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Output of Cranberries Only Moderate. 


[From Page 318.] 
Pemberton, which last year amounted to 
24,000 bushels, is this season cut 75%, and 
growers generally in Burlington county be- 
lieve the September picking will fall con- 
siderably short of estimates made earlier 
in the seasonme Vines are looking’ well, 
however, for a crop next Year. 

In that part of the state cranberries on 
sandy ground in some instances showed 
small tracts quite full of fruit, yet the best 
eranberry ground as a whole yielded very 
poorly. Many growers found only 100 bush- 
els where they had chen picked ten or 
20 times that amount; others yielded three- 
fourths of a crop, ete. This indicates the 
difficulty of estimating the present yield. 
Many of the berries are small in size,*ow- 
ing probably to so much poor weather 
throughout the season. The crop shows 
this uneven character in Ocean and other 
counties. A prominent grower at New 
Egypt reported only a tenth of last year’s 
crop. Some complaint is noted of fruit 
rotting on vines. 

SEASON OPENS RATHER DULL 

The market as a whole is opening some- 
what lower than a year ago. Supplies 
handled by wholesale trade during Septem- 
ber were made up for the most part of 
small and poorly colored berries, and, with 
other fresh fruits, so plentiful and cheap, 
the demand was somewhat indifferent. Mid- 
dlemen place considerable stress upon the 
pobability of a fairly good apple crop (al- 
though in many instances they have exag- 
gerated this) and will endeavor to buy 
eranberries at low figures. With colder 
weather there should be a good demand 
for this fruit. 


CROPS AND PRICES AT NEW YORK, 
Crop P Price per bu-—-, 

bushels Oc Jan Apr 
675,000 2. = 
950,000 3.00 
800,000 5 
at aa 960,000 
SD cccccencsce Mee 
1897-8 .-, 660,000 
BEE ccncccccscce Se 
1895-6 ........... 730,000 
SEHD ccccccccese See 
1898-4 ...........1,008,000 
DEED cccccacecse GED 
1891-2 760,000 
1890-1 800,000 


—_—— 


Late Potatoes Will Yield Irregularly. 


In potato growing sections of the north- 
ern states the effects of blight and rot are 
very prominent at harvest time, cutting 
into the yield and resulting in uneven crop 
in important areas. Earlier promise of big 
output hds been followed by poor returns 
at digging, although, of course, the very 
heavy acreage under potatoes east and west 
must give a liberal aggregate yield. The 
bad effects of excessive moisture are in 
evidence in New York, Michigan, and furth- 
er west, interfering with crop development. 
In important potato sections in northern 
Maine the yield is very uneven, many fields 
being damaged 25 to 50% by rot, while 
others, where properly treated during the 
growing season, show liberal quantities of 
well matured, handsome tubers. 

Michigan and some other’ northwestern 
states will have quite a potato surplus for 
outside markets, and shippers and whole- 
sale dealers are inclined to talk bearishly. 
The fact of serious deterioration in crop 
prospects as harvesting is at hand must be 
borne in mind by all interested, as cutting 
materially into earlier brilliant promise. 
American Agriculturist correspondents in 
producing sections report prices offered 
farmers rather low, many growers in Wis- 
consin inelined to hold, Michigan and Ohio 
selling with considerable freedom, while 
this latter tendency less pronounced in New 
York and New England. Included among 
our returns are prices of 25 to 40 cents per 
bushel at country. points in Iowa, 20 to 30 
in Wisconsin, 25 to 40 in Missouri, 25 to 


CRANBERRY 


1902-3 
1901-2 
1900-1 
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SPECIAL CROP 


40 in Michigan, largely around 
30 to 50 in Ohio, 35 to 65 in New 
to 65 in Massachusetts and 35 to 45 
Maine. 


30 to 35, 
York, 50 
eents in 


Picking Apples. 
*PROF S. T. MAYNARD, 
Winter apples should not be picked until 
fully grown, but should be secured before 
severe freezing weather takes place, and 
always before the mellowing process be- 
gins in order to have them keep well. It 
is pretty well settled that apples picked 
early in autumn, that is on or before Oc- 
tober 10, will keep longer than those picked 
later, although they may not be as large, 
well-colored or of as good quality. 

Apples, summer, autumn, or _ winter 
should never be shaken from the trees, as 
not one in ten thus gathered will fail to 
receive some injury. The fruit should be 
picked by hand into baskets suspended by 
hooks to the ladder or to a branch near 
where the ladder is placed, be taken to the 
ground and carefully placed in piles or in 
barrels and boxes to be carried to some 
cool place for packing. It requires some 
skill to do so simple a thing as to pick ap- 
ples properly. If the stem is pulled out the 
beauty of the fruit is injured, as well as 
its keeping qualities. If the apples are 
pulled off the spur with its fruit, buds are 
often broken and the crop for the next 
year is destroyed. In picking, the thumb 
or fore finger is placed against the stem 
and the apple turned completely over. With 
the pressure of the finger the stem sepa- 
rates from the tree at the proper place and 
neither tree nor fruit is injured. 

For picking tender fleshed varieties, like 
the Palmer, Greening, Fameuse, etc, the 
basket should be lined with burlap or some 
other cloth to prevent bruising. For pick- 
ing specimens beyond the reach of the lad- 
der the hand pickers are very serviceable. 
For getting into the top of large trees long 
ladders are indispensable and _ several 
lengths should be in readiness, all made of 
straight grained light lumber and well sea- 
soned. All ladders should be thoroughly 
painted and kept housed when not in use; 
otherwise they decay very rapidly, and a 
weak ladder is a dangerous thing to work 
with. Extension ladders are found very 
convenient. The common step ladder will 
be found indispensable, especially for the 
low branches and low headed trees. 

After picking the fruit many growers put 
it in piles under the trees and sort and 
pack from the ground. But this is a very 
slow and hard way of doing the work, for 
no one can work to advantage in such a 
position. If the fruit is to be*packed in the 
orchard a much better way is to put it into 
a low wagon body that stands just high 
enough for comfortable working, and sort 
and pack as the fruit is picked, moving the 
wagon along as the trees are finished. A 
sorting box or tray is also sometimes used, 
it being moved along from time to time as 
is needed. The box should be made with 
three legs so as to stand firmly*on uneven 
land and slope to the sorter and frem 3 
to 4 inches, so that the fruit will work 
toward the sorter. 

Some of the largest growers of the coun- 
try put the apples into barrels as they are 
picked and take them directly to a cool 
open shed or barn or to a cold storage 
room. Here they may be kept until all 
the fruit is safely housed before it is sorted 
to be packed. If help is abundant, unless 
the fruit is to be kept for a late market, 
it is just as well to pick and pack in the 
field as they come from the trees. But, if 
help is not abundant or if the crop is very 
large, it is best to get the fruit fmto a 
cool place as soon as possible. 

ee oer ae 

Sour Apples will stop the hens laying if 
fed in abundance. 

“From advance sheets of Prof Maynard’s 
new work on “Successful Fruit Culture.” 
Published by Orange Judd Co. Price, post- 
paid, $!. 





REPORTS 





Thirty-five bushels of wheat contain 
thirty pounds of 


Potash 


Our books contain many valuable 
facts and suggestions for farmers, 
The books are free; send name 
and address to 
WORKS 
New York 


GERMAN KALI 
93 Nassau Street 














$25,000 , £9" (Ay 
ao GInSen 

PROFIT acre ot 

was made in one year. Demand is increasing. Easily 
grown and hardy everywhere in the United States and 
Canada. Can be grown in small gardens as well as 
on farms. Most profitable crop known. Cultivated roots 
and seed forsale. Send four cents to help pay postage 
and get our complete book telling all about this wonderful 
GINSENG. CHINESE-AMERICAN GINSENG 
CU., Department 19. JOPLIN, MO. 





V); 
50 Different Bulbs al io 30c. 


By mail with cultural directions, for garden or pots. 
1 Golden Sacred Lil ly 3 Ixtas, 3 sorts. 
2 ‘Tulips, Ls 4 ble, 1 sing e. | 3 Searaxte, 3 sorts. 
2 Narciss Alliums, 3 sorts. 
3 Beigian. Hyacinths. 3 Triteleia, white star. 
3 G Hyacinths. 3 Saxifrage, double white, 

» & Giant Ranunculus 

& Spanieh Iris. 
8 Oxalis, 3 sorts. & Freesias, mixed. : 

All different colors,and fine flowering hardy bulbs. 
' Also Free toall whoapply, our elegant Fal! Cata- 
tegne of Bulbs, Plants and Seeds, for Fall pianting and 
Winter blooming Choicest Hyacinths 8, Tuli Narcis- 
sus, Crocus, Lilies, Plants, Shrubs and Fruits. 

New Winter flowering Plants and Buia, Cemem 
Daisy,BlueColeus,Cardinal Freesia,Branching Tulip,etc. 


John Lewis Childs, Floral Park, N.Y. 


TREES es by Test—77 YEaRs 
LARGEST traf 
Fruit Boos free. ~pP 

Want MORE SALESMEN 


STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo.; Dansvil PAY weeits 


kills Prairie Dogs, 
we e Woodehuek 8, Gophers 

and ain Inseets 

« The Te. of the 


gods grind slow but 
exceedine small.” So 
their crinding with 

as others 








the weevil, but you can stop 


“ FUMA CARBON BISULPHIDE” ste oinc. 


EDWARD Rk. LOR, Penn Yan, N. ¥, 


FARM FOR SALE. 


75 Acres, situated in town of Waterford on state road, 
mile from village, three from Troy. Troiley passes the 
door. Farm in high state of cultivation, well watered and 
variety of fruit. terms address J. D. WOOD, 


Waterford, N. Y. 








Forinformation as to Fruit and TruckingLands, 
Grazing Lands, Soil and Climate im Virginia, North 
and South Carolina, ¢ reorgia, Alabama 2nd Florida‘ 
along the 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE 
RAILROAD, 


Write to WILBUR McCOY, Agricultural and Immie 
gration Agent, Jacksonville, Fla. 


“LUMBER AT HALF PRICE 


WE PURCHASED THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 
Send us your lumber bfll for our estimate, and 
we will make you prices delivered free ef all 
eharges at yeur shipping point. 
WRITE FOR OUR EXPOSITION CATALOGUE GF MATERIAL. 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING GO., 
PAN-AMERICAN, DEPARTMENT G7 BUFFALO, &. ¥. 








When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Mention , 
WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 





REFORMS 


ORGANIZED MARKETING ~° 
Of Farm Products the Great Need of the Times. 


EDITOR MYRICK DISCUSSES THIS QUESTION AT 
A GRANGE FIELD DAY. 


Simple but comprehensive methods of re- 
forming existing methods of marketing 
farm products were set forth in the ad- 
dress prepared for the Massachusetts state 
grange field meeting at Dighton Rock last 
month by Mr Herbert Myrick, president 
Orange Judd company and editor of Amer- 
ican Agriculturist. He showed that the 
farmer is not only the basis of all prosper- 
ity, but emphasized the great array of 
middlemen and industries that are prac- 
tically supported at the farmers’ expense. 
Too often the farmer is at the mercy of the 
buyer or dealer. The plan he proposed for 
securing better prices for farm products 
was certain to be successful, under proper 
management. The following extract gives 
an outline of Editor Myrick’s proposition: 

Great success has been achieved by Cal- 
ifornia wine growers, orange growers, pro- 
ducers of prunes, raisins, etc, as a result of 
co-operative efforts to control the market- 
ing of their products. This work has lifted 
these industries from depths of depression 
to a high degree of prosperity. Equal suc- 
cess has attended somewhat similar forms 
of co-operation in Ireland, and in various 
parts of Europe. 

The method pursued is briefly this: Prac- 
tically all the producers of any given crop 
become shareholders in a corporation that 
has charge of the distribution of the crop. 
The product is graded according to the rules 
of the corporation, and is shipped to va- 
rious markets in such manner as to pre- 
serve a healthy demand in all markets, 
avoiding an accumulation of surplus with 
consequent price cutting. Competition is 
thus avoided of producers in one section 
with, another and fair prices are re- 
turned to all producers. On the other 
hand, the wholesale and retail dealing in the 
various markets is simplified and reformed, 
and the expense of distribution so reduced 
that consumers are greatly benefited by re- 
ceiving the best quality at reasonable prices. 

This reform in distribution and market- 


ing has met with assured success. It is no 
longer an experiment. It is certain to come 
into more and more general use. This re- 


form is vital to the financial welfare of 
producers of any specialty. Manufactu- 
rers, railroads and other interests are rap- 
idly realizing the benefits of combination. 
Producers must co-operate along similar 
lines in self-defense, as well as to insure 
increased profits. 

Nor is the problem a difficult one in the 
case of certain specialties. There is no ex- 
cuse for the disastrous competition that is 
now. so frequently witnessed between the 
producers in different sections, _ of such 
crops as cranberries, onions, asparagus, 
peppermint, cauliflower, potatoes, tobacco, 
hops, wool, apples, cheese and butter, ezgs, 
poultry and many other agricultural spe- 
cialties. 


CRANBERRIES “AN EASY ONE.” 


-at home and abroad, etc. 


of so distributing the cranberry crop as 
to obtain the largest possible returns, we 
find New Jersey growers competing in the 
New York market with New England 
cranberries, and both sections shipping to 
the west in competition with each other 
and with Wisconsin cranberry growers. 


CRANBERRY GROWERS’ CORPORATION. 


Now there is no need for this condition 
of affairs. It is a comparatively easy mat- 
ter to effect the necessary reform. What 
is required is an American Cranberry 
Growers’.Corporation, to distribute and sell 
the cranberry crop. It should be composed 
exclusively of growers, directed by trustees 
of their own choosing, under expert and 
experienced management. No loose asso- 
ciation can do this work. It must be a 
commercial corporation, legally incorporat- 
ed, and conducted on strictly business prin- 
ciples. This corporation should content it- 
self with providing for the proper grading 
of the cranberries, their distribution and 
marketing, in such manrer as to insure 
the largest possible return from the begin- 
ning to the end of the season. 

The corporation would not, itself, under- 
take the culture of cranberries. It would 
not be an amalgamation or trust. Each 
grower would continue to own his bogs 
and produce his cranberries as he saw fit, 
although much could probably be done 
through co-operative efforts of the share- 
holders to improve and simplify methods 
of culture and harvesting, preventing the 
ravages of pests, increasing the demand 
In short, cran- 
berry growers have everything to gain and 
absolutely ncthing to lose by identifying 
themselves with a co-operative corpora- 
tion for the distribution and sale of their 
product. 

THE MAIN THING IS TO START THE WORK. 


Once a beginning is made, once the grow- 
ers are allied in such a corporation, the de- 
tails of its management can be readily 
worked out by the trustees and by mana- 


gers they employ. The American Agri- 
culturist weeklies have therefore un- 
dertaken the task of organizing this 
industry. A charter and by-laws have 


been prepared for the American Cranberry 
Growers’ Corporation, with an authorized 
capital of $100,000, divided into 20,000 shares 
of $5 each. Growers are invited to come into 
this corporation on the basis of one share 
of stock for each acre or fraction thereof, 
owned and operated by each grower. It is 
believed that the payment of $1 per share 
will give the corporation sufficient capital 
to start with, the balance to be called in 
from time to time by vote of the sharehold- 
ers, as the development of the business re- 
quires. 

The preliminary organization is to be in 
charge of a board of trustees of rep- 
resentative cranberry growers. Not a cent 
of money is to be paid in until the trustees 
and shareholders so vote. The whole mat- 
ter of paying for shares and conduct- 
ing the business is kept strictly within the 
control of the subscribers, trustees and 
shareholders. There are 


NO PROMOTERS’ “RAKE OFFS” 


IN MARKETING 


[11] 


Thousands Have Kidney Trouble 
and Don’t Know it. 


How To Find Ont. 

Fill a bottle or common glass with your 
water and let it stand twenty-four hours; a 
sediment or set- 
tling indicates an 
unhealthy condi- 
tion of the kid- 
neys; if it stains 
your linen it is 
evidence of kid- 
ney trouble; too 
frequent desire to 
pass it or pain in 

= aww the back is also 
convincing proof that the kidneys and blad- 
der are out of order. 
What to Do. 

There is comfort in the knowledge so 
often expressed, that Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, the great kidney remedy fulfills every 
wish in curing rheumatism, pain in the 
back, kidneys, liver, bladder and every part 
of the urinary passage. It corrects inability 
to hold water and scalding pain in passing 
it, or bad effects following use of liquor, 
wine or beer, and ovcrcomes that unpleasant 
necessity of being compelled to go often 
during the day, and to get up many times 
during the night. The mild and the extra- 
ordinary effect of Swamp-Root is soon 
realized. It stands the highest for its won- 
derful cures of the most distressing cases. 
If you need a medicine you should have the 
best. Sold by druggists in 50c. and $1. sizes. 

You may have a sample bottle of this 
wonderful discovery 4 
and a book that tells 
more about it, both sent 
absolutely free by mail. cet 
Address Dr. Kilmer & Home of Swamp-Roct. 
Co., Binghamton, N. Y. When writing men- 
tion reading this generous offer in this paper. 


Don’t make any mistake, but remem- 
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ber the name, Swamp-Root, Dr. Kil- 
mer’s 


Swamp-Root, and the address, 
Binghamton, N. Y., on every bottle. 








KEEP YOUR SADDLE DRY! 


THE ORIGINAL . 





Sy ec bate 
77 RIDER AND SADDLE 
or HONS. 
Sash SP ett nm HARDEST STORM 


SHOWING PULL LINO Sr caRnenrs AND HATS. 
A.wJ.TOWER CO..,BOSTON. MASS. 39 














We wish to get two farmers in 


Far mM e rs every County in the States Kast 
of the Mississippi River to sell 
our Hine of REPAIR TOOLS to farmers. 


Consists of Malleable Iron Vises, Malleable Iron Drill 
Frames, Screw Plates, Anvils, Forges, etc. Ready sellers. 


extraordinary expenses, fancy commis- 


in particular, 
sions or watered stocks, connected with the 


The area de- 


The cranberry interest, 
lends itself to this reform. 





voted to cranberries in different sections is enterprise. The preliminary work of form- | [argeprofits. Good work for winter. 
well defined, is not extensive, and is ing the organization is undertaken by c. R. Harper Mfg. Co. 
extremely limited by peculiarities of soil, American agriculturist without price, in | Box H. M alitown, Iowa. 


location and crop. The number of growers 
of cranberries is comparatively small, and 
their interests are identical. The demand 
for cranberries is steady but not extensive, 
and is increasing but slowly. Hence the 
ease with which prices are knocked down 
in a glutted market, although this product 
is one that can be stored and preserved 
for a considerable length of time. 

The cranberry is an expensive fruit to 
produce, requiring a large outlay for prep- 
aration of bogs, etc; hence a steady and 
profitable market is even more essential to 
its prosperity than is the case with many 
branches of horticulture, where the perma- 
nent investment is relatively less. Instead 


|FREE 


the expectation that cranberry growers will 
appreciate our efforts sufficiently to con- 
tinue as subscribers to our publications. 
We are in the posftion to do quickly and 
thoroughly the preliminary work of bring- 
ing the cranberry growers together. 
Through New England Homestead we 
reach practically every cranberry grower 
in New England and the Provinces. 
Through American Agriculturist we appeal 


[To Page 334.] 
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Mi Y CATA LOG U E 1 yo B.S ae g p a -, pa 


All the latest and standard varieties. - Send for 1 


ARTHUR J. COLLINS, Moorestown. N. J. 
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The People’s Coal League 





A Movement of the Million to Perma- 
nently Solve the Coal Question 





An Instantancovs Organizalion, Non-Partisan and Non-Dolitical, to Eleci on November 4 a 
Congress Thal Shali Deal Adeqvately with the Coai Qveslion 


PLATFOR.A—We demand that the Federal Government own the coal mines and administer them in the interest 
of the whole people. 


This plan is the only one that wiil perma- 
nently protect the public from such condi- 
tions as now prevail, 

Any and all just efforts to relieve the 
present crisis are to be encouraged, but at 
best they can be only temporary. The pub- 
lic is in no mood for trifling. The people 
demand two things: 

First—Coal, plenty of it and quickly. 

Second—Such reform of the coal industry 
that a recurrence of existing conditions 
shall be impossible. 

To accomplish this first demand, all sorts 
of expedients are being advocated. Some 
of them will doubtless be effective, for the 
time being. But the only way to insure 
against a repetition of present conditions is 
for the federal government to own the coal 
mines and administer them in the interest 
of the whole people. 

Aside from the instant need of coal for 
self-preservation, the remedy proposed is 
the lesson of the hour. Let government 
own the mines, let government control the 
supply of coal. Whether government shall 
operate the mines and distribute’ the 
product, how government shall acquire 
ownership, what price it shall pay, and a 
thousand other details, can be worked out 
in due course. 

This underlying solution of the coal 
problem can be put into effect within just 
sixty days. 

How? 

On November 4, the people of every state 
elect members to the national house of rep- 
resentatives, or lower branch of congress. 
Let us vote only for such candidates as 
pledge themselves in advance to favor 
above all else government ownership of coal 
lands. Every candidate’s position on this 
vital question must be ascertained and 
reeorded. No matter whether he be repub- 
lican or democrat, he must be for govern- 
ment ownership of the coal supply. 

Then whoever is elected, and whatever 
political party has a majority in congress, 
that body will be practically unanimous for 
government ownership of the coal supply. 

This purpose can be accomplished on 
November 4. It is non-partisan, non-polit- 
ical. But the movement will be effective 
if the people rally in its behalf. 

Gigantic as the effort appears, the work 
of carrying it to a successful conclusion 
can be speedily and perfectly accomplished 
by organization. 

It is proposed, therefore, to form The 
People’s Coal League, to take charge of this 
work. And every man, woman or child in 
the United States may take an active part 
in what is destined to be the most success- 
ful and defensive movement ever under- 
taken by a great people. 

A branch of the People’s Coal League will 
be organized in each and every congres- 
sional district in the United States. This 
branch will have its committees in every 
county, township and precinct in the con- 


gressional district. Every voter who fails 
to ally himself promptly with the league 
will be personally interviewed to vote only 
for the candidate for congress who records 
himself in favor of the platform of the 
People’s Coal League. 

Everyone interested in this practical, 
simple, comprehensive and effective plan 
of campaign is invited to identify himself 
or herself with the movement by sending 
his or her name with ten cents to The 
People’s Coal League, care Good House- 
keeping, at either one of these addresses 
nearest you: Marquette building, Chicago, 
Ill, 52 Lafayette Place, New York, or 
Springfield, Mass. 

In order to forward the work with the 
utmost rapidity funds are needed for print- 
ing, postage, stationery, telegrams, clerks 
and similar expenses incident to a great 
propaganda. To facilitate the collection of 
the necessary funds, and to instantly and 
widely promote the cause, the following 
schedule has been arranged: 


Anyone sending ten cents is entered asa 
Contributor. 

One dollar makes you an Associate of the 
People’s Coal Leagué. 

Five dollars makes you an Advocate of 
the People’s Coal League. 

Ten dollars makes you a Member of the 
People’s Coal League. 

Twenty-five dollars makes you a Council- 
lor of the People’s Coal League. 
One hundred dollars entitles 

vice-presidency. 

At the earliest practical moment, the 
councillors will be called together to pass 
upon the details of the plan of campaign 
that will be perfected by that time. This 
plan will enable every contributor, associate, 
advocate, member, councillor or vice-pres- 
ident to play an important part in the 
grand campaign, yet with a minimum of 
time or effort. Should any surplus funds 
remain in the treasury of The People’s Coal 
League, at the conclusion of the campaign, 
the same are to be used as the council may 
direct. The permanent officers, including 
treasurer and assistant treasurers in the 
various cities, will be announced at the 
earliest possible moment. Meanwhile all 
receipts will be deposited in the name of 
The People’s Coal League in the following 
institutions: Federal Trust company of 
Chicago, Guardian Trust company of New 
York, Hampden Trust company of Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Time is short, action imperative. Never 
mind the details. Strike for the great 
underlying principle of government owner- 
ship of the coal supply. All ordinary polit- 
ical or party questions pale into insienifi- 
eance before this great issue. Fortunately, 
also, neither of the great political parties 
has expressed itself on the issue. Thus 
the work of The People’s Coal League is 
absolutely non-partisan. It does not inter- 


you to a 


EDITORIAL 


fere with the special activities of either 
party. As a matter of fact, it is believed 
that from 75 to 90% of the candidates for 
congress of both parties will come out in 
favor of the platform of The People’s Coal 
League. In any district where the candi- 
dates of both parties refuse to do this, The 
People’s Coal League will run a nominee 
of its own and will elect him. 

Let the response to this appeal be instan- 
taneous. Deeds, not words. Send in your 
own dime or a dollar, and give the ad- 
dresses of any or all others whom you 
think might be interested. Agitate the 
matter in your local newspapers. Call 
meetings to.form local sections of The Peo- 
ple’s Coal League. The best people every- 
where, in all ranks of life and all conditions 
of vocation, will ally themselves with this 
movement, in every nook and corner of the 
land. In less than sixty days the writer 
two years ago organized the League of 
Domestic Producers, with nearly three mil- 
lion legal voters affiliated in its member- 
ship. The People’s Coal League has a 
purpose that comes home with such over- 
powering force to every individual that, in 
less than 30 days, it should have upward 
of ten million people allied with it. Before 
November 4, a majority of the voters of all 
parties will doubtless be affiliated with The 
People’s Coal League. 

Advice and suggestions for forwarding 
the great movement are most cordially 
invited, but the instant need is for every 
man, woman and child .: identify them- 
selves with the movement by becoming, as 
above stated, either a contributor, associate, 
advocate, member, councillor or vice-pres- 
ident.—[Herbert Myrick, chairman pro tem, 


Money for Cider and Vinegar Makers. 


What are the most important points in 
the manufacture or sale of cider or/ cider 
vinegar, that you have learned from prac- 
tical experience? What new ideas, new 
methods or new machinery, not yet in gen- 
eral use, have you tried or developed or 
found to be useful and helpful? What im- 
provements in methods or apparatus for 
manufacture, or in the system of market- 
ing, are needed to make the business still 
more satisfactory? 

For the best article on any or all of 
these topics we will give a brand new five 
dollar bill, and will also pay in cash or 
otherwise for any articles or parts of arti- 
cles available for publication, but which 
may not receive the first prize. Pictures 
of any kind to illustrate such articles 
should be sent if possible. 

——————— 

The marketing of farm products can be 
greatly improved, to the advantage of all 
concerned. But this must come through a 
better understanding of conditions. On 
another page American Agriculturist pre- 
sents the outline of a plan for handling 
the cranberry crop of New Jersey, New 
England, etc, as an example of this kind. 
Action rather than long-drawn-out agita- 
tion is needed in securing reforms in the 
distribution of farm crops. More farm- 
ers’ corporations are needed. Trusts and 
combinations in other industries will con- 
tinue to hurt the interests of farmers if 
the latter are unorganized. All engaged in 
the cranberry industry or similar crop 
where better methods in marketing are 
needed, are invited to write American 
Agricylturist at once for further particu- 
lars. The work here suggested is a gigan- 
tic one, but when properly organized it is 
amazing how much can be accomplished. 
We hope to hear by letter or postal from a 
great many farmers. Their questions, sug- 
gestions, difficulties and failures or suc- 
cesses in anything like co-operative mar- 
keting will all have most careful consid- 
eration in our forthcoming series of arti- 
cles on the vital economic agricultural 
problem of the present—organized market- 
ing. Let us hear from one and all. . 








Splendid Crop New Jersey Kieffer Pears. 





The Kieffer pear crop in the vicinity of 
Moorestown is large; fruit generally is 
nice; some trees have been thinned off, 
possibly two weeks; they are now going to 
Philadelphia market, bringing 30 to 40 cents 
per five-eighths basket, depending on the 
quality. i think, taking the country over, 
the crop of Kieffer pears is some larger 
than it was last year. Kieffers taken di- 
rect from the tree green and loaded in bulk 
in cars at nearby stations bring from 15 to 
20 cents; 33 pounds to the basket, good 
merchantable pears. In this section from 
Sept 15 to Nov 15 is the season for gather- 
ing Kieffers; most of them are gathered 
in October.—[A. J. Collins. 

The crop of Kieffer pears is the largest 
ever grown in this locality. Commenced 
picking about Sept 25. The pears are un- 


usually free from rust. I have sold 200) 
barrels to be shipped loose in cars at 75 
cents per barrel. Some acres will yield 
300 barrels. I could do better if I could 


pack them in barrels, though they are high 
and scarce. We cannot get help to do it. 
I never knew help so well employed as it 
has been for several weeks past. My 
pears are not so nice and clean as when 
the trees were younger. They want to be 
grown on sandylandand trees good distance 
apart, and then one will have first-class 
pears, First-class pears are selling at $1 
in barrels. There is still money in them. 
{D. D. Denis. 





The American Institute Fair. 





Our older readers will, no doubt, recollect 
with pleasure the great fairs of the Amer- 
ican institute, held in New York city, and 
which for more than half a century consti- 
tuted one of the leading annual functions 
of the American metropolis. Rapidly 
changing conditions in New York have 
made such fairs no longer practicabie nor 
desirable. Instead of these this organiza- 
tion now holds each year several agricul- 
tural and horticultural exhibitions, a!l of 
which cembined constituting the annual 
fair. The exhibition held during the past 
week in the Berkeley lyceum was devoted 
to flowers, plants, fruits and vegetables, 
and was a great success in every respect. 
Owing to the limited space at its command, 
no premiums are offered for “largest and 
best’”’ collections, but only for limited and 
specified numbers of varieties, thus insur- 
ing very highest quality in all classes. 

One of the most striking and instruc- 
tive displays was the exhibit of the Man- 
hattan state hospital for the insane at Cen- 
‘tral Islip, L I. This formed a pic- 
turesque and artistic group of ornamental 
plants, flowers, fruits and vegetables in 
great variety, all raised on the hospital 
farm by its inmates. The large silver medal 
of the institute was very justly awarded 
for this exhibit. In the floral department 
the dahlia was represented in all its glory 
and beauty, especially so the Cactus class. 


Among the principal exhibitors and prize 
winners in dahlias were: H. F. Burt of 
Taunton, Mass, W. P. Lothrop of East 
Bridgewater, Mass, Rowehl & Granz of 


Hicksville, N Y, E. D. Adams of Seabright, 
N J, Theo A. Havemeyer of Hempstead, N 
Y, W. H. S. Wood of Greenwich, Ct, Gen H. 
L. Terrell of Seabright, N J, Charles §S. 
Smith of Stamford, Ct, and Rev C. W. Bol- 
ton of Pelham, N Y. The display of gladi- 
olus was remarkably fine, prominently so 
shown by its 


several vases of Princeps 

originator, Dr Walter Van Fleet. Julius 
Roches of Rutherford, N J, took first prize 
on group of ornamental and flowering 


plants, and Lager & Hurrell of Summit, N 
J, on orchids. W. A. Manda of South Or- 
ange, N J, showed his new golden privet. 
The fruit display was remarkably fine, 
especially that of grapes. Mrs Oliver Hoyt, 
William Slack, gardener, of Stamford, Ct, 
was awarded first prize for collection of 
grapes grown under glass; William Scott, 
gardener to Mrs Joseph Eastman, and 
George H. Hale, for two bunches. C. C. 
Corby of Montclair, N J, was first on na- 
tive grapes. Principal exhibitors and prize 
winners on apples, pears and other fruits 
were Eliwanger & Barry of Rochester, N 
Y, E. S. Teator of Upper Red Hook, N Y, 
White & Rice of Yorktown, N Y, J. W. 


Killen of Felton, Del, H. Jerolaman of Hil- 
ton, N J, John Hart of Nutley, N J. 

The vegetable department was simply su- 
perb, comprising every kind and variety in 
season and in superior excellence. Espe- 
cially noteworthy were the exhibits of Alex- 
ander Mair of Oakdale, N Y, H. McCarron, 
gardener to W. F. Havemeyer, M. L. Bell 
of Sparkill, N Y, Richard C. Kaighn of El- 
lisburg, N J, James Allen of Tuxedo Park, 


N Y, and Egbert E. Smith of Calverton, 
N Y. The next exhibition of the American 
institute will be a chrysanthemum show 


November 12-13. 





Poultry at New York State Fair. 





The number of entries was about 800 
short of last year. About 706 were en- 
tered in the open class of single birds, 
while there were 179 pen entries, 106 of 
the miscellaneous character, including 
Guinea fowls, pheasants, turkeys, ducks, 
geese, pigeons and pet stock. While the 
entries were not as large as usual, they 
were fairly representative in all classes. 
However, there are many points of general 
interest which poultrymen of the Empire 
state should consider. There would seem 
to be no good reason why the poultry ex- 
hibit at the state fair should not be as 
good as any shown any place in the coun- 
try. 

Supt John D. Jaquins of Watervliet gave 
excellent service and there was’ general 
good feeling among the exhibitors. AS 
usual annually, the exhibit in the American 
class was strongest. Barred Plymouth 
Rocks were shown largely by New York 
breeders, while a single lot came from Lee, 
Mass. In the Buff Plymouth Rock class 
all the entries were from central New York. 
The white breed of these fowls made a 
very strong showing and the number of 
entries in the pen and class was very cred- 
itable. 

The show of Wyandots from the various 
classes was very good. The Asiatic class 
were not so largely represented. Twenty- 
three entries all told were made in the 
Brahmas and Cochins, and 12 in the black 
and white Langshans. In the Mediterranean 
class, White Leghorns were very strong 
and the display sent by Henry Van Dreser 
of Cobleskill carried off the majority of 
first prizes in this. class. The rest 
were quite evenly divided. Among some of 
the prominent exhibitors were the follow- 
ing: J. D. Jaquins, Watervliet: Harrington 
& Shottock, Cortland; J. F. Hopkins, Ful- 
ton; Cornell Hights poultry yards, Ithaca; 
J. H. Scott, Auburn; Zimmer Bros, Weeds- 
port; George W. Webb, Rochester; Hart & 


Trowbridge, Baldwinsville; A. E. Blunek, 
Johnstown; A. N. Fay, Smith Rock: 
Havermeyer Bros, Mahwah, N J. There 


Was a general good display of incubators 
and other appliances used by poultrymen. 
Among those present were the Cyprus In- 
cubator company, Buffalo, and E. C. Sterns 
& Co, Syracuse, N Y. 


NEW YORK. 








Westfield, Tioga Co, Sept 30—Wheat is 
yielding well, 20 to 30 bus to the acre, oats 


30 to 60 bus. Cern medium crop, buckwheat 
75% of a full crop. Pastures drying up, 
causing cows to shrink their mess 
of milk. Apples a good crop, pears 
medium, plums fairly good. Stock 
buyers are busy picking up fat cattle, 


Spring lambs low, 
Butter 20 


sheep and dry old cows. 
they bring only 4%c p Ib l w. 
to 24c, cheese 13c, eggs 20c. 
Lexington, Greene Co, Sept 29—Oat crop 
immense, and buckwheat is yielding well. 
Hay was got in in rather poor condition, 
but the crop is larger than was expected. 
Potatoes a good crop, but rotting quite bad- 
ly in some localities. Rye is yielding well 
and is of fine quality. Winter apples are 
about 50% of an average crop. Some good 
weather to ripen it. After feed is good and 
some meadows will cut a second time. 
Cows are falling in quantity of milk as 
compared with the same date last year. 
Commissioner Kirk is puttin gin a crushed 
stone road in the southern part of the town. 


Constable, Franklin Co, Sept 29—Crops 
except corn, potatoes and apples are all 
gathered. Most people are feeding apples 
to hogs, horses and cattle. Potatoes are 
not a large yield, but they are of good 
quality. Corn has come on well in the 
past few weeks and is better than it prom- 
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ised to be a short time ago. It will make 
lots of fodder, but is not as well eared as 
usual. Pastures have dried up some and 
cows have shrunk in their milk the past 
few weeks. 

Denmark, Lewis Co, Sept 29—The sec- 


ond crop of clover on the farm of H. E. 
Cook is said to be one of the best in the 
county. Many silos are now being filled. 
The weather last week was splendid for 
fall work. Mr. Cook is putting up a quan- 
tity of sunflowers for silage. It is an ex- 
periment with him and he will report the 
results in American Agriculturist later. 


Nassau, Rensselaer Co, Sept 29—Septem- 


ber was the most pleasant month of the 
season and quite a little belated haying was 
done, especially on low, swampy meadows. 
Fall plowing, sowing rye, cutting corn and 
digging potatoes keep farmers busy. Corn 
is very poor and potatoes rotting badly. Ap- 
ples not as plentiful as usual. Butter is 
quoted at 21 to 22c, while considerable is 
sold to customers for 25c. The Nassau 
creamery returned its patrons 2c per Ib of 
butter the past two months. Pork has been 
selling for 10c p Ib, but is a little lower 
now. There was a‘large attendance at the 
Nassau Tair and a full and fine exhibit in 
every department. 

Trumansburg, Schuyler Co, Sept 29—Corn 
backward, owing to the cool, wet summer, 
but is being cut up and though a fair crop, 
hardly an average one. Potatoes were struck 
with blight in August and the vines about 
all died. Digging is in progress and they 
are yielding poorly, some not more than 20 
bus per acre and of an inferior quality. 
There will be less than a quarter of a crop 
in this section. Beans on dry land are a 
good crop. The acreage of beans, buck- 
wheat and potatoes in low places was much 
reduced by being drowned out by the wet 
weather. Buckwheat being cut and is very 
well filled, but in places some fields were 
nearly destroyed by hail in August. More 
hay damaged and spoiled in this section 
than ever before. Some just finishing cut- 
ting the second crop which is very good. 
Pasture is good and not much shrinkage 
of milk. Wheat and rye seeding well ad- 
vanced, but some are waiting for rain as 
the ground is getting quite dry and hard. 
Apples variab‘e, some orchards very good 
and others a light crop. Wheat and rye 
were a fair crop, but damaged some by the 
frequent rains. Oats is good and yielding 
well, 

Great Valley, Catteraugas Co, Sept 29— 
Oats are yielding 50 to 60 bus per acre on 
good land and there is more grain from oats 
alone this year than from both corn and 
oats last year. Buckwheat will yield well 
where sowed early enough to escape frost. 
Corn will average poor, with occasionally 
a heavy yield on rich, dry soil. It was 
damaged by frost in spots. Seeding is the 
best it has been for years. 

The Splendid Wyoming Co Fair at War- 
saw was very well attended. The exhibits 
beat all records in this county, both in num- 
bers and excellence. The stock sheds were 
inadequate to house the cattle. The display 
of F. C. Stevens’ famous Hackneys was a 
great treat. Another feature of the fair 
was the showing of agricultural implements. 

Commercial Quince Orchards—The 
quince king of New York is H. L. Brown 
of Orleans county. He has one of the most 
beautiful orchards in the country. He now 
has 1000 irees in full bearing and over 3000 
growing. He believes in up-to-date meth- 
ods and the fruit from his place is first- 
class in every respect. 


Long island Vegetables—Brussels 


Sprouts in the vicinity of Laurel look extra 
fine, although they were put back by the 
extreme dry weather which prevailed on 
this end of Long Island from July 20 to 
Sept 10. They then made good roots and 
since the rain have grown very fast. I am 
shipping daily and prices are very good. 
Caulifiowers look good, although most of 
them will be quite late. The L I caulifiow- 
er growers’ assn started handling them 
about Sept 18, and prices rule good. Lima 
beans are being shipped to New York and 
Brooklyn in large quantities, but prices 
have been very low, selling from 35 to T5c 
p bu-bag. Last year at this date were sell- 
ing at $1 to $1.50. The acreage is larger 
this year than last, but the dry weather 
will cause a smaller yield. Potatoes have 
been a heavy crop; a good part were sold 
for 25c p bu until Sept 9, when they ad- 
vanced 5c évery day, until Sept 15, when 
prices reached 60c; 45c is now the prevail- 
ing price.—[John T. Young. 
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South Danville, Steuben Co, Sept 30— 
About the usual acreage of winter grain is 
being sown. Grain that has been threshed 
is turning. out well. Wheat about 20 bus 
p acre, and oats from 30 to 60 bus. Cutting 
corn and late buckwheat is in order now. 
Early buckwheat filled well, but late sown 
is not as good. A few have commenced 
digging potatoes; hardly a field is going 
much better than 100 bus p acre. Farmers 
are storing them, they not willing to sell 
at the present price of 30c. Butter is bring- 
ing 19 to 20c, eggs 18c, new oats 30c. Plums 
and pears were plentiful and brought 80c 
to $1 and 50c p bu respectively. 

Campville, Tioga Co, Sept 29—Fogs along 
the Susquehanna river have prevented in- 
jury from frosts. Ensilage cutting is pro- 
gressing rapidly. Corn will not average 
more than 35 to 40% of a normal crop, pota- 
toes not much better. Oats heavy where 
not injured by hail, buckwheat uneven. The 
usual quantity of wheat and rye is being 
sown. Roads are in bad condition. Stove 
wood is being called for on every hand. 


Large Entries at Chenango Co Fair at 
Afton—There were over 6000 entries in aJl. 
Tuesday, the first day, was fair and nice 
for arranging and entering exhibits. Wed- 
nesday, Thursday and Friday were so rainy 
that but few turned out. The judging went 
along just the same and premiums will be 
paid in full. It was too muddy for muck 
horse racing. Five carloads of poultry and 
live stock came in, besides local exhibits. 
Nearly every breed of cattle was represent- 
ed. There were herds of Jerseys, Polled 
Jerseys, Kerrys, Holsteins, Devons, Short- 
horns, Guernseys, Ayrshires, Red Polls and 
Dutch Belted. Otsego and Delaware coun- 
ties furnished most of the cattle, sheep, 
hogs and poultry. Floral hall was hand- 
somely decorated and the finest of ladies’ 
work, pictures and flowers were displayd. 
Agricultural products were not as nice as 
usual. 

Jamestown, Chautauqua Co—The coal 
situation has not made much change in the 
wood market. All wood here is cut in 16 
and 18-inch lengths in the woods. One year 
ago dry beech and maple was worth $1.50 
in woods and $2.50 delivered in city. Prices 
are about 25c higher now per cord. 


Union Center, Otsego Co, Sept 30—Pota- 
toes one-fourth of a crop, apples fair, corn 
half a crop. There is fine fall feed. The 
creamery paid 99c p 100 lbs for August milk. 
Fresh cows $35 to $45 each, pigs 6c 1 w, 9c 
dw, lambs 9c plb dw. Potatoes 70c, wheat 
Jac, oats 38c, butter 22c, eggs 22c. Butter 
is very scarce. 

Breakabeen, Schoharie Co, Sept 29—Hay 
a food crop, but the weather was bad for 
harvesting it. Oats was the best crop for 
many years. The straw was very heavy 
and the yield excellent. Corn the poorest 
it has been in years. There seem to be 
stalks enough, but it is eared very poorly 
and is not ripe. 


Bad Weather for Dutchess Co Fair—The 


61st annual fair of the Dutchess Co agri 
society was held at Poughkeepsie Sept 23- 
26. Continued rainy weather made every- 
thing disagreeable and the result financial- 
ly a failure. The exhibition was all that 
could be desired in every department. A 
number of prominent residents of the coun- 
ty offered personal premiums, which 
brought out a very large exhibition of stock 
and products of Dutchess Co. Seven 
granges of the county made exhibits. No 
873, Oak Grove, took first prize; No 872, 
Chapel Corners, second; No 918, Red Hook, 
third. The grange exhibits were the lead- 
ing feature of the fair to the farmers. 
Floyd, Oneida Co, Sept 29—Hay was a 
good crop, oats fair, the straw being of 
good growth and yield from 18 to 35 bus 
p acre. Threshing about half done, filling 
silos is the order now. Corn crop very poor 
both as to grain and stalks. After feed is 
good in the meadows. A number of nice 
calves have been raised this year. There is 
no call for new milch cows as yet. George 
Kline & Son have ten especially nice Hol- 
stein calves. John Holtby took four firsts 
and two second premiums on cattle at the 
county fair at Rome last week. 
Co-operative Experiments—The state 
experiment station at Geneva is co-oper- 
ating with several growers in the establish- 
ment of small orchards on Doucin or dwarf 
apple stock. One test is being made in Or- 
leans Co on the farm of Albert Wood, an- 
other in Columbus Co in the orchards of 
Edward Van Alstyne, and stiM a third in 
Onondaga Co on the ~ of F. E. Dawley. 
[ 


The general work is in charge of Prof 8. 
A. Beach of the station. If trees can be 
successfully established on dwarf, stock, or- 
chard management will be greatly light- 
ened in many places. This is another splen- 
did example of the immensely practical 
value of the station to farmers. 


$< 


A Short English Hop Crop. 


w. H. & H. LE MAY’S ANNUAL REPORT. 

We have made a most exhaustive exam- 
ination of the hop gardens, and the con- 
clusion we have arrived at is, that the crop 
will not (under the most favorable circum- 
stances) be half the actual growth of last 
year, and, if the weather should continue to 
be unfavorable, it may not exceed one- 
third. According to the government returns 
the acreage under hops has been seriously 
reduced, and the total now only stands at 
48,024, being a decrease from that of last 
year of 3103. In 1885 the acreage was 71,- 
327. 

Now, in early September, we estimate 
that the English crop will not average more 
than six and one-half to seven hundred 
weight per acre, or a total of about 202,000 
bales. 

The stocks in America are exhausted, 
and we do not think it possible that Eng- 
land even with the high prices that are 
bound to rule here, will draw from this 
source as many hops as she did last year, 
which was only 49,777 bales. Our continen- 
tal reports speak of Australia producing 
less than two-thirds of last year, and these 
are the hops usually exported to this coun- 
try. The Bavarian crop, which was a small 
one last year, is a good average this. These 
are the hops usually taken by the German 
brewers, whose stocks are almost exhaust- 
ed, consequently a’ good demand for home 
consumption will exist on the Nuremberg 
market. So we think that we are not likely 
to have an undue quantity from the conti- 
nent. 

The requirements of our brewers, export- 
ers, manufacturers of non-alcoholic drinks 
and yeast makers are at least 498,000. Now, 
if we put our estimate of the English 
growth at 202,000, and the possible import 
from continnent at 62,000, and from Amer- 
ica at 31,000, it will give us a total of 290,- 
000, showing a deficiency of 203,000 bales. 
The stocks to cover this vast deficiency 
held by all hands outside actual consumers 
are the smallest on record since the great 
blight of 1882, and it is our opinion that 
the hop markets of the world will be more 
bare of hops before another crop can be 
gathered than ever before. 


The Hop Movement and Market. 


At New York, the market remains quiet 
with few sales of 1902 choice state hops at 
28 to 32 cents per pound, Pacific coasts 24 to 
29 cents, 

LATEST NEW YORK CITY HOP QUOTATIONS. 

(In cents with comparisons.) 
1902 1901 1900 


"01 26@28 13@14 131%4@15% 
med to prime ...23@25 9@12% 8 @14% 
Crop of ’00 ......19@21 

Pac coast, choice. .25@261% 13@14 13%4@15% 
medium «e+e 22@23 9@12% 8 @14 

eee --- 8@12% 2@ 3 2 @6 

Ger, crop of 02. ---04@45 30@35 35 @40 
The hop crop of Germany is estimated by 

United States Commercial Agent W. Bar- 

dell at Bamberg, the second hop trading 

center of importance in Germany, at 303,644 

bales, as compared with 155,600 bales last 

year. His estimate of — 9m a is 


N Y st’te ch’ce, 


INVYERNAL REVENUE REC&IPTS ‘From BEER. 
Aug, 1902 Aug, 1901 
$4,563,060.77 $7,573,133.65 
3,245.84 5,675.04 
23,165.97 19,901.84 
21,256.35 23,925 37 
209.09 1,502.84 


Barrel tax..... 
Brewers 


Wholesale dealers... 
Miscellaneous 





. $4,610,938.02 $7,624,138.74 
Views of Hop Growers. 


The crop is not over 30% of last year. 
The vermin has been plentiful.—[A. R. 
Eastman, Oneida County, N Y. 

Crop is turning out 50% less than esti- 
mate made during August; 30 cents is of- 
fered for new hops.—[Clifford France, Scho- 
harie County, N Y. 

Hops in this county are a failure; some 
do not intend picking at all.—[J. B. Wright, 
Herkimer County, N Y. 
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Further Outline of Producers’ Plans. 


The articles of incorporation for the or- 
ganized independent milk producers’ com- 
pany and association, as printed below, 
were presented at the Binghamton meeting 
by B. A. Capron of the Boonville (N Y) 
milk and creamery company. After a live- 
ly discussion of each section, the articles 
were adopted and the advisory committee 
authorized to perfect an association, The 
officers elected were: President, D. C, Mark- 
ham, Port Leyden, N Y; vice-president, R. 
S. Searl, Montrose, Pa; secretary, W. G. 
Hunt, Great Bend, Pa; treasurer, O. G. 
Sawdey, Earlville, N Y. An advisory com- 
mittee consisting of William M. Peck, P. 
A. Capron, Ira L. Snell, O. P. Moore and 
J. W. Ross, were requested to prepare a 
constitution and by-laws and present them 
at the next meeting. 

The independent milk producers’ companies 
and associations with the territory supplying 
milk to Greater New York, hereby associate 
themselves together and form the co-opera- 
tive creameries’ association for the advance- 
ment and protection of their several and mu- 
tual interests. In this association each in- 
dependent milk company becoming a member 
shall be allowed one vote by one or more 
delegates. The delegates from the several in- 
dependnt companies shall elect a president, 
vice-president, secretary and treasurer and an 
advisory committee of five, who shall hold 
these offices for one year, or until the elec- 
tion of their successors. These officers shall 
perform the usual duties appertaining to their 
respective offices, and the advisory commit- 
tee shall represent and act for the association 
at all times, except at meetings of the dele- 
gates to the association. The treasurer shall 
be required to execute and deliver totheadvis- 
ory committee a good and sufficient bond. 

Membership herein may be had by any in- 
dependent milk producers’ corporation, com- 
pany or association by signing a copy of 
these articles of association and forwarding 
the same to the advisory committee, provided 
at least two members of the advisory commit- 
tee indorse their consent thereon. Each com- 
pany member hereof hereby agrees to pay its 
proportionate share of thee expenses of this 
association, and the share of each company 
member shall be determined by the advisory 
committee and assessed against each mem- 
ber in the manner they deem most equitable, 
and any members failing to pay an assess- 
ment for 30 days after notice thereof, hereby 
agrees to pay in this association $100, which 
sum shall be accepted as full payment of all 
unpaid assessments before made, and all to 
be thereafter made, and as a release from all 
future membership and liabilities hereunder, 
is agreed upon as liquidated damages, 
except such company again joins the asso- 
ciation, and which may be sued for and re- 
covered with use, by this association or its 
proper officers. 

Meetings of the members of this 
tion shall be held when and where called by 
the advisory committee or by the president, 
on request of one-third of the members of 
this association, except the annual meeting, 
which shall be held at 12 o’clock noon on the 
second Thursday in September, each year, 
and at the Arlington hotel in Binghamton, 
N Y, unless another place shall be designated 
by the advisory committee and notice thereof 
given each member. The advisory committee 
shall act in accordance with the instructions 
of the members of the association, and when 
not instructed, as they shall deem best for the 
best interests of all the members of this as- 
sociation. 

It is further agreed that the assessments 
and penalty herein provided shall not be bind- 
ing and collectable unless more than 40 com- 
panies or associations become members of 
this association. By direction of its proper 
officers, the undersigned hereby applies for 
membership in the above-named co-operative 
creameries association, and has hereunto sub- 
scribed its name and affixed its seal. 


rr 


Creamery Organizations at Work. 


associa- 


At the recent meeting in Binghamton, N 
Y, delegates from the following co-opera- 
tive creameries within the territory ship- 
ping milk to New York were present. There 
are many other organizations in this ter- 
ritory which should join the association 
at once and support the officers in this new 
undertaking. Persons who are interested 
should write Pres D. C. Markham, Port 
Leyden, N Y, or Sec William G. Hunt, 
Great Bend, Pa. 

Erie railroad: Thompson creamery com- 
pany, H. 8S. Brown, Thompson, Pa; Elgin 
dairy association, William G. Hunt, Great 
Bend, Pa; Hickory Grove milk company, 
L. B. Parks, Hickory Grove, Pa; Tioga 
dairy company, J. C. Latimer, Tioga Cen- 
ter, N Y; Smithboro dairy association, J. 
W. Ross, Smithboro, N Y; Starrucca dairy; 








association, S. L. Callender, Starrucca, Pa. 

Ontario and Western railroad: Union 
creamery company, Beerston, N Y; Wil- 
liam M. Peck, Walton, N Y; Riverside Jer- 
sey cream company, Granton, N Y, William 
M. Peck; Rockspring creamery, Kelsey, N 
Y, William M. Peck; Valley Mills cream- 
ery company, Valley Mills, N Y, Ira L. 
Snell, Kenwood, N Y; Sherburne Four Cor- 
ners milk company, E. O. Foote, Sherburne 
Four Corners, N Y; Earlville milk pro- 
ducers’ association, O. G. Sawdey, Earl- 
ville, N Y; Cold Spring dairy company, M. 
C. Thompson, Eaton, N Y; Hamden co-op- 


erative creamery company, William Hy- 
mers, De Lancey, N Y; Terry Clove co-op- 
erative creamery company, William. Hy- 
mers, De Lancey, N Y; Delhi co-operative 


creamery dairy company, J. T. Gibson, New 
York. 

New York Central railroad: Lebanon milk 
producers’ association, S. R. Campbell, 
Lebanon, N Y; Kenwood Valley dairy com- 
pany, Oneida, I. L. Snell, Kenwood, N Y; 
Boonville milk and cream company, B. A. 
Capron, Boonville, N Y; Stittville co-oper- 
ative milk company, C. H. Clark, Stittsville, 
N Y; Port Leyden milk and cheese .com- 
pany, D. C. Markham, Port Leyden, N Y; 
Lyons Falls milk and cream company, D. 


C. Markham, Port Leyden, N Y; contem- 
plated co-operative creamery, F. H. 
Thompson, Holland Patent, N Y. Dela- 


ware, Lackawanna and Western railroad: 
Harford butter and cheese association, E. 
M. Watson, Harford, Pa; Gibson dairy as- 
sociation, E. M. Watson, Harford, Pa; 
Hopbottom dairy association, A. J. Greene, 
Hopbottom, Pa; Brisben creamery compa- 
ny, J. W. Birdlebough, Greene, N Y; Mont- 
rose dairy company, L. H. Ball, Montrose 
Pa; Apulia creamery company, J. M. Myles, 
Apulia Station, N Y; Catatonk dairy com- 
peny, L. C. Burt, Catatonk, N Y; River- 
side creamery company, Eugene Hall, Kill- 


awog, N Y; contemplated creamery, J. A. 
Stanton, New Woodstock, N Y. 
West Shore railroad: Delaware Valley 


co-operative creamery company, O. P. 
Moore, Roxbury, N Y. Lehigh Valley rail- 
road: De Ruyter co-operative milk produc- 
ers’ association, J. E. Hines, De Ruyter, 
N Y; Shedd’s Corners co-operative milk as- 
sociation, F. D. Gardiner, Shedd’s Corners, 
N Y; Lemon dairy company, Milo Carpen- 


ter, Lemon, Pa; contemplated creamery, 
F. B. Aiken, Trumansburg, N Y. Dela-+ 
ware and Hudson railroad: Windsor 


creamery company, C. J. Lyons, Windsor, 
N Y. 
a eee 


Borden’s Pleasant Surprise. 





Many dairymen were much surprised by 
the recent announcement of the Borden con- 
densed milk company of the prices of milk 
for six months, beginning October 1. Most 
producers were expecting a raise, but the 
advance of 10 cents per 100 pounds for each 
of six months was not looked for. A con- 
servative estimate places the amount of 
milk produced daily within a radius of eight 
miles of Walton to be about 100,000 pounds. 
This would mean to producers at Borden 
prices $100 per day more than last year's 
figures, or the snug sum of $18,000 for six 
months. The price is now arranged by the 
Borden people for the coming six months 
as fellows: October $1.45, November $1.55, 
December $1.65, January $1.65, February 
$1.50 and March $1.40, a clean-cut increase 
cf 10 cents per 100 pounds for every month 
over last year’s price. 

It is still too early to tell what effect th‘s 
movement of the Bordens will have upon 
co-operative creameries. It is a well-known 
fact that most of these ecreameries were 
built on a plan to compel dealers and con- 
denseries to pay better prices. Since this 
object has been accomplished and prices 
have been made which are not likely to be 
made by the butter-making creameries, 
some producers hardly know which course 
to take. Not many farmers outside of the 
Borden patrons have come to any decision 
and are evidently feeling their way care- 
fully before binding themselves by con- 
tract to anybody. 

At the Walton co-operative creamery, 
patrons say that they have done better the 
past six months than they would have by 
taking Borden prices. It is believed that, 


all things considered, and the condition of 
the butter market, it will be impossible for 
the next six months to meet Borden prices. 
At the meeting of the co-operative patrons 
held recently, about 50 producers were pres- 
ent. 
tive plant for the next six months. 


They decided not to run the co-opera- 
Some 
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of the patrons who feed silage do not know 
what to do as yet, but will in all probability 
sell to the McDermott, Bunger company, 
who it is understood have: agreed to dupli- 
cate Borden prices. 





The Milk Market. 

At New York, the exchange price of milk 
has been advanced from 2% to 3c p at; the 
3c price to go into effect Oct 1. Last Oct 
the price was 2%c, an advance of %c over 
the Sept figure. 

At the last regular meeting of the ex- 
change the advisability of paying for milk 
according to the amount of butter fat con- 
tained, was discussed, but it was decided 
to postpone the final decision on the new 
price basis until the regular Oct meeting. 
It is claimed by many familiar with the sit- 
uation that payment according ‘to. the 
amount of butter fat contained in the milk 
will then be adopted, to go into effect some 
time next year. The proposed scheme is to 
make 5% milk the standard and to deduct 
10e p 40-qt can for every .5% the milk falls 
below the maximum. A test would be made 
weekly from a composite sample, daily 
samples being taken at shipping stations. 
A prominent dealer said the average but- 
ter fat contract of milk brought into New 
York was 3%%, the law requiring 3%. Not 
.1% the supply contained 5% butter fat. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 40-qt 
cans, including bottled milk, at the various 
distributing points in and near the city for 
the week ending September 27, were as fol- 
lows: 








J Se aeep a eee rey 28,334 1,357 oe 
Susquehanna ........... 12,281 393 _- 
We Oe  isiacis ev ncc cae 9,57 980 220 
LACKAWERRE, cecccvacecs 32,150 1,060 -- 
N Y Central (long haul) 32,235 1,975 — 
N Y Central saiapeiraapde 8,570 115 — 
Ontario ... OPT Oe 2,187 — 
Lehigh Valley bows ee 660 -- 
Homer Ramsdell line. 4,048 106 —_ 
New Haven es 7,145 a — 
Other sources 4,220 110 — 

Total receipts . 194,238 8,943 220 

Daily average ........ 27,748 1,278 31 

Last week . - 192,138 8,641 458 

EMME FOAM sce . 187,712 8,187 800 


At Philadelphia, the exchange price for 
Sept has been 3l4c p at, and 4c for Oct. The 
milk shippers’ union has asked 4c p qt since 
Sept 15, but the conditions of the market 
are reported generally unsatisfactory. Sur- 
plus sold on the railroad platforms at 3@ 
3%4c. Owing to unfavorable weather con- 
ditions, this market has recently received 
considerable sour and tainted milk, mak- 


ing: the demand more active for choice 
fresh goods. 
At Boston, the price of milk for the six 


months beginning Oct 1 has been fixed at 
371%_ cents per can of 8% quarts delivered. 
From this price will be taken the freight 
charges, varying from 6°*to 12 cents per 
can, depending on distance. The. price last 
winter was about 35 cents net at Boston. 
There is no surplus clause in the agree- 
ment reached Monday of this week between 
the Boston contractors and the directors 
of the New England milk producers’ union, 
but the producers will be limited to making 
the same amount which they made last 
year, and any quantity over this will be 
paid for at butter price. 


Milk Notes. 


At Worcester, N Y, the co-operative 
creamery has 40 patrons and handles from 
7000 to 11,000 pounds milk daily. Farmers 
receive for the butter %c per pound less 
than highest New York city quotations and 
have the skimmilk back for feeding. The 
butter is sold in the Albany market, the 
consumer paying frieght. For the coming 
winter months, the following price has been 
offered by a New York dealer, but not yet 
accepted. October and March $1.25 per 100 
pounds, equivalent to 2.6875 cents per quart, 
November $1.35 or 2.9 cents, December and 
January 1.40 or 3 cents, February $1.30, or 
2.795 cents, also $1 per day rent for the 
creamery, $100 for ice and the wages of 
the butter maker. Charles Goodell stated 
he had fed skimmilk to pigs and recently 
sold three shoates for $54, which he would 
not have had if the whole milk had been 
sold. 

Cheese at Utica. 

At Utica, N Y, Sept 29—Market was ac- 
tive at an advance of %c p lb. It is by far 
the strongest we have had this season. The 
sale of the entire make of a Lewis Co fac- 
tory for Sept is reported, and the output 


- 6.90@7.15, 
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for the balance of the season at 12c. It 
should be said that the stock sold here was 
practicaily all made in Sept, whereas it is 
understood that at. some of the other mar- 
kets there was considerable Aug cheese, 

Transactions were as follows: Large col- 
ored, 1505 bxs at llc; large white, 180 at 
1034c, 340 at llc; small white, 390 at 11\%c; 
211 at 11%¢c; 915 at 11%c; small colored, 480 
at 11%c, 2490 at 114%&c; total, 6511 bxs, against 
5917 last year. 

Sales on curb, 440 bxs large at 1l%c, 164 
do at 11%c, 920 small at 11%c. Butter, 150 
pkgs at 24c. 





Additional Live Stock Markets. 





At Pittsburg, cattle shade lower. Re- 
ceipts Monday of this week 110 cars. Quota- 
tions revised as follows: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 lbs, $7 10@7 30 Poor to good fat bulle,2 7. 25 
Good, 1200 to 1300 lbs, 600@700 Poor to God fe8 ovws, 2 0 

Fair, 900 to 1100 lbs, 390@5 00 Heifers, F00 to 1100 lbs. fe oh 
Common,700 to 900 lbs, se Bologna cows,phd 7 00@15 00 
Rough, half fat, 4 00@4 50; F’sh cows & springers,18 00 
Com to good fatoxen, 300@500 Veal calves, 7 

Hogs also slightly lower in price Monday 
of this week, under receipts of 50 double 
deck. Heavy droves sold at §$7.70@7.75 p 
100 lbs, medium 7.40@7.50, yorkers 7@7.365, 
pigs 6.50@6.70. Sheep a shade easier at 2.80 
@3.85, lambs 3@5.40. Receipts Monday of 
this week 30 double decks. 

At Buffalo, best cattle steady, common 
and medium grades lower. Receipts Mon- 
day of this week 170 cars. Best steers sold 
at $6.25@6.40, no fancy grades offered, 
butchers and native cattle 3@5.50, bulls 2.50 
@4, oxen 4.75@6.75. Hogs show a slight 
decline. Receipts Monday of this week 120 
double decks. Pigs sold at 6.60, yorkers 
mixed and heavy droves 7.20@ 
7.70, grassers 6.75@7.15. Receipts of sheep 
and lambs Monday of this week 80 double 
decks. Best lambs sold at 5.10@5.25, mixed 
sheep 3.70@3.85, wethers 3.90@4.10, yearlings 
3.75@4.25. Prime veal calves 8@8.25, com- 
mon 5.50@6.50. 

Butter. 


Maryland—At Baltimore, market contin- 
ues firm. Extra separator cmy 24c p Ib, 
firsts 22c, extra gathered cmy 21@22c, firsts 
19@20c, imt cmy 18@20c, ladle 16@18c. 


Mt Holly *Fair—The outlook for our fair 
at Mt Holly, N J, Oct 7-10 is very encourag- 
ing. Our exhibit buildings will be packed 
with exhibits of agricultural products of 
every description, as we have already re- 
ceived as many again entries in these de- 
partments as we had this time last year. 
We have made a special effort to make the 
attractions in front of our grand stand a 
eredit to any agricultural fair. In our speed 
departments we have already entered 104 
prominent horses, many of which are grand 
circuit performers.—[Samuel W. Shinn, 
Secretary. 


S 








Trade Items. 


“HOGOLOGY,” a book on swine raising, by 
that eminent authority, Dr Joseph Haas, V 8, 
of Indianapolis, Ind, of .which a new edition. 
has just been published, containing more than 
twice as much matter as the old, profusely 
illustrated, is one of the handsomest books 
ever issued for gratuitous distribution. In the 
new book every important subject pertaining 
to swine raising is discussed in a plain, com- 
mon sense way, including all the innumerable 
little things which must have attention to 
make hog raising a success. The great suc- 
cess which has attended Dr Haas in the treat- 
ment of swine diseases for the past 26 years 
enables him to handle the subject in a mas- 
terlv way and the advice he gives cgn be re- 
lied upon, as it is the result of actual expe- 
rience. No other manufacturer of a live stock 
remedy gives a guarantee one-tenth as strong 
as Dr Haas’ insurance proposition, whereby 
he will pay for all hogs that die when his 
remedy is fed as a preventive. He will in- 
sure 500, or more, hogs in any locality and 
gives full particulars as to his plan in “Hog- 
ology,’’ which he will send free to anyone who 
mentions this journal. 





REDUCED Cost OF, INSURANCE is one of the’ 
advantages claimed for the Cold Water Paints, 
manufactured by the Cold Water Co of America, 
New York City, advertised elsewhere in our 
columns. These paints come under the general 
name Asbestine, and their low cost and adhering 
qualities, with no disposition to crack or blister, 
together with their wonderful fireproof qualities 
have caused the boards of fire underwriters o 
Boston, Montreal and other cities, after thor- 
oughly investigating them, to make special rates 
of insurance on buildings treated with these 
paints. Our readers are advised to write the 
above named company for color cards and 
directions, mentioning this journal. 
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NEW JERSEY. 


Burlington Co—The loss of the cranberry 
crop is not only hard on growers, but on 
those who pick the fruit. The latter de- 
pend largely on cranberry pieking and 
cleaning to keep their families through 
the winter. One man told me he generally 
gets $250 out of this. This fall he will get 
nothing. Much work in making new bogs 
will cease for the present.—{J. F. 

Jacksonville, Burlington Co, Sept 29— 
Potatoes all dug, a good crop and price 28 
to 30c p %& bu basket. Corn cutting is in 
progress. Corn is down badly as the result 
of too much wind. Price for cutting 3 to 
3%c per shock of 36 and 48 hills respectively. 
Corn 75c p bu at the mills. Many farmers 
are sowing wheat. 

Hainesburg, Warren Co, Sept 30—The 
apple crop is the largest on record and all 
were purchased by a Philadelphia dealer for 
$1 p bbl. The early varieties have been 
shipped and the winter crop is being picked. 
Corn is poor, as there was too much wet 
weather and the ears did not fill out. It 
is dying very fast but no frosts have come 
yet to affect it. The silos are all filled and 
the people feel happy, as it is a great job. 

Kingwood, Hunterdon Co, Sept 29—Corn 
euftting progressing slowly. Heavy rains 
and winds have knocked much of it down 
making threshing a laborious task. Buck- 
wheat nearly all cut and threshed. Farmers 
throughout this vicinity report a good crop. 
Winter apples being picked and are an 
extra good yield. Small shotes in great de- 
mand. Hog buyers from Plumsteadville, 
Pa, and other points are buying pigs daily 
at $ a pair. Farmers very willing to sell, 
because feed is so high. Dairy cattle doing 
well, abundant rains making fine pastures. 
Nearly all farmers take milk to the cream- 
ery here, 2ic was received for pound butter 
for August. Eggs are worth 22c and are 
quite scaree. Many poultrymen selling old 
stock at 10 to 12c p Ib. 

Hiramsburg, Noble Co—Plowing is nearly 
all done, but little wheat sown as yet. None 
will be sown without fertilizer. Corn cut- 
ting is almost completed. Corn has been 
slightly tnjured by frost on bottom land, 
and is a very poor crop where injured by 
the local hailstorm of August* Old corn is 
entirly gone and new starts off at 50c p bu. 
Many large flocks of turkeys are being fat- 
tened for market, while other poultry is 
also plentiful. 

Collins, Erie Co, Sept 29—Threshing, ex- 
cepting buckwheat, is nearly done. Wheat 
yielded from 20 to 25 bus, oats from 40 to 
65 bus. Early potatoes rotted some, and 
late ones not yet dug. Some farmers have 
begun to put up ensilage, but it will not 
be of best quality. Much late corn needs 
to stand longer and there will not be many 
hard ears. Apples light crop. Wheat not 
all sowed yet. 
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MARYLAND. 


Thurmont, Frederick Co, 


Sept 20—Early 
corn has matured fairly well and will be 
* the main dependence for winter feed for 
stock, as there is no fall pasture. Apples 
and pears will soon be gathered, and winter 
fruit will be very scarce. Potatoes all gath- 
ered and are a fairly good crop. Seeding 
wheat and rye in prcegress, though the 
ground is very dry and plowing cannot be 
done successfully. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Carnoé, Allegheny Co, Sept 29—Grain 
turned out satisfactorily, wheat 20 to 30 bus 
p acre, oats averaged about 50 bu and grain 
all of excellent quality. Seeding begun, 
but retarded by dry weather. Corn ripened 
very slow on account of cold nights, Pota- 
toes an excellent crop, generally and ex- 
cellent in quality. Winter apples will not 
be very plentiful. Some orchards have a 
few apples but no general crop in this 
county. Some very nice second crop clover 
harvested. 

Ivyland, Bucks Co, Aug 29—Corn has 
large growth of stalk, but does not seem to 
be earing very well owing to excessive rains 
and cool weather. Potatoes have made good 
growth, some indications of rot. Apples not 
pver half a crop. Some oats spoiled by 
rains before gathered. Will be very little 
pecond crop hay. Many are plowing up sod 
and stubble fields and sowing grass. Very 
little damage in this section from 17-year 
‘cust. The sparrows seemed to take care 





of them pretty effectively. Price of milk 
34%e delivered in city. Quantity no greater, 
but demand less. Feed continues high. But- 
ter 27c, eggs 23c, hay $14 p ton, corn Tic, 
wheat 65 to 70c, cows $40 to $60 ea. 

Concord, Erie Co, Sept 29—Threshing is 
nearly all done. The yield is extra good, 
being from 40 to 60 bus per acre. Silo filling 
is in fuil progress. The corn crop is very 
poor generally, but there are a few good 
pieces on dry ground. The Lovell’s Station 
creamery was sold to E. F. McCray, Corry 
milk condensing company are going to take 
on 15 new dairies about Oct 1. 


McKean Co—In the northern part of the 
county W. Williams has a fine patch of gin- 
seng in the shade of some apple _ trees. 
Roots four years old will bring him 50c 
apiece and they are about as thick as a 
farmer has his carrots. The price of seed 
is booming now. The man that can raise 
crops without hoeing, better not invest, but 
the enterprising gardener or the woman 
that has a moist, light soil, free from 
chickens and thieves and is willing to work 
and wait, there is money in it. 

Pittsfield, Warren Co, Sept 30—Consider- 
able damage was done to corn by frost 
about the middle of September. It is now 
supposed corn will not be half a crop. The 
recent rains’ made pastures look much bet- 
ter. Threshing almost finished, oats turn- 
ing out from 50 to 60 bus per acre, wheat 
20 to 30 bus. Buckwheat is nearly all cut 
and from all appearance promises to be a 
good crop. Pears 75c p bu, tomatoes $1 to 
1.50, pork 8e p lb, butter 18 to 20c, eggs 24c. 


MICHIGAN. 


Ottawa Co—A 
been perpetrated on farmers in 
vicinity. The operator sells 100 bars 
of soap for $8 and promises to throw 
in 30 yards of good Brussels carpet. He 
also sells lace curtains in the same way. 
The soap is delivered at cnce and paid for, 
but the carpet or curtains never show up. 


Crawford Co—The large yield of hay 
was seriously damaged by frequent rains. 
Cloudy weather has been much more abun- 
dant than sunshine in this part of the state. 
Corn almost a failure in some sections, 
because of the wet weather. Fall seeding 
late, but in spite of this about the usual 
amount of grain put in. Fall pasturage 
good, in fact, the growth of grass is better 
than ever known at this season of the year. 
Dressed beef for shipment at 6%c, pork 7c, 
potatoes 50c. 


has 
this 


clever swindle 





Farmers’ - Exchange Advertising. 
Five Ceats a Word. 


CIRCULATION, 90,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


or ~~ 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 
the paper. At a very small cost one can advertise poul- 
try, d and live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits and 
vegetabies, help or situations wauted. In fact, anything 
to sell or buy. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the adver- 
tisement, and each initial, or a number, counts as one 
word. Cash must accompany each order, and advertise- 
ments must have address on, as we cannot forward re- 
plies sent to this office. 

Mg i must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 

issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
te ARMS FOR SALE” or “TO RENT” will not be ac- 
cepted at the above rate, but will be charged at the 
regular rate of sixty cents per line each insertion, to 
go on another page, 

THE RATE for the “‘Farmers’ Exchange” 
ony five cents a word each insertion. 


ress 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York.) 


~usiis AND NURSERY STOCK. 


advertising is 





MAMMOTH white winter seed rye. Send for circular 
with photograph of our seven foot straw awarded di- 
ploma at Pan-American. Price $1 per bushel. E. 
CLARKSON, Tivoli, N Y. 


WHEAT Harvest King red. Gold 

GEO TALLCOT, Skaneateles, »p A 

“TREES, plants, etc. D. M. JOHNSON, Seaford, Del. 
SITUATIONS WANTED. 


WANTED—After Nov 1. Position as superintendent 
and manager on gentleman’s farm. ‘Thoroughly familiar 
with stock. Best references as to character and ability. 
Married. No family. C. C. JONES, Lee, Mass. 


“AGENTS WANTED. 


WE PAY $20 a week and expenses to men with rigs to 
introduce our poultry compound. JAVELLE MFG CO, 
Dept 18, Parsons, Kan. 


“HOYT’S tree support_ sells on sight. Send quarter for 
outfit and graduated salary list. NOVELTY FRUIT CO, 
Watsonville, Cal. 





Coin white. = 





° 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


LIVE STOCK. 


Oxford Sheep and Cheshire swine. 
Helter caives § and 2 mos. Orders booked for fall calves, 
ram and ewe lambs and older rams and ewes. Service 
boars, fall and spring pigs in pairs not akin, cows in 
farrow. HOMER J. BROWN, Harford, Cort. Co N ¥ 


FOR SALE—Thoroughbred Red Poll cattle; young 
cows, heiters and bull; also 29 Registered Delaine Ewes. 
wm POLLOCK, Canonsburg, Penn, Pa. 


AYRSHIRES 





IMPORTED registered Hampshire-Down } ram for sale 
Choice registered lambs from said ram, $10 each. ROB- 
ERT 8. PARSONS, Binghamton, N Y. 


CHOICE POLANDS; stock registered. 
shoats Service boars, Sows bred. 
UGH’ I, Nau ghright, N J. 

POLAND CHINAS-— August ‘and Sept pigs. Strictly 
choice pedigreed stock, Pairs not akin, B, H, ACKLEY 
Spring Hui, Pa. 


Pigs . Rs; ‘ing 
J. iH- 


REGISTERED Poland-Chinas. _ 
Attractive prices, Pigs, shoats. A, JAY 
Delaware, N J. 


“FOR § SALE. —Registered Shropshire sheep. 
write Ty J. 8S. DEAN, Rensselaer Falls, N 


~ ANGORA goats 
once. DR W. B. 
FOR SALE— 
WYCK ‘FARM, 


ENG LI 7 Berkshires. 
Bethel, Yt 


Reliably bred Chesters. 
M’CAIN, 





Prices low ; 
» A 








for sale, thoroughbred. Address at 
DODGE, Stuarts Draft, Va. 
Registered "Angora goats, “Address BOS- 
tidgefield, ct. 


GIFFORD & RIX, East 


‘EGGS AND ‘POULTRY. 


Black Minorcas, Single Comb Buff and 
Barred and White Rocks, Buff and 
Cornish Indians, Sherwoods, Buff Or 
Guineas, Pekin ducks. Bronze turkeys 
A. JAY M’CAIN, Del- 





ROSE Comb 
White Leghorns, 
White Wyandots, 
ingtons, White 
Yood ones, one dollar each up. 
aware, N J 

NO MORE frosted combs. 
fowls 40 cents, Lasts ten 
4 GRUNDY, Morris sonville, fil. 


~ RHODE Island Reds. Purebred, 
ens, $1. G. FISKE, Durham, Ct. 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STCCK. 


PHILLIPS & WREAM, Penn Yan, N Y— 
hares, foundation stock; right abso- 


Protector for fifty 
Catalog free, 


Gem 
years, 


practical early chick- 








DRS H. R. 
Pedigreed Helgian 
lutely; write. 





FOR SALE—32 blvodhounds, all ages, best bred, finest 
scented. Expressuge prepaid. Address 8S. J. VAN RAUB, 
San Antonio, Tex. 

PEDIGREED 
free. RIVERSIDE 


“20 FERKETS. 


Prices low; hare book 
Brisben, N Y. 


Belgian hares. 
RABBITRY, 


Some trained. Price list and 
free. N. A. KNAPP, Rochester, 0. 


BROKEN Beagles and rabbit 
FAKM, West Chester, Pa 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


book 


~ hot mds. G 


GLEN M ARY 





OLDEST commission house in New York; established 
1838, Butter, cheese, og ork. poultry, dressed calves, 
game, fruits, etc. &., OODWARD, 302 Greenwich 
St, New York. 


APPLES, onions, potatoes, beans, hay, straw, poultry 
and _ produce; careful attention, prompt returns. GIBBS 
& 0, Philadelphia, Pa. 





20 Y EARS’ experience; 
for fruit and produce. 
Duane St, New York. 


~ POULTRY, 
est prices. T. J. 


best market results obtained 
AUSTIN & COCHRAN, 2 


game, oggs. High- 


HELP WANTED. 


WANTED-—Young men to learn telegra 
guaranteed. .Catalog free. SUPERINTE 
graph School, Lebanon, Pa 


WANTED—Boy 
work, good home, 
daie, N Y, 


angles potatoes sold. 
hiladelphia, Pa. 


Positions 
DENT. Tele- 





to care for two cows, one horse; light 
A, KE, Alien- 


wages, POWELL, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





IF you want to reach farmers, breeders, lterers or 
any others in the rural trade from Mich, Ind and the 
Mississippi river westward to the Pacific “coast, go into 
the Farmers’ Exchange department of Orange Judd 
Farmer, published at Marquette Bldg, Chicago, Ill; price 
in Orange Judd Farmer only 4c per word. If you want 
to reach the New England rural trade, the cheapest and 
most effective method is to pay- 4c per w for a little 
advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange department of 
the New England Homestead at Springfield, Mass. It 
is the eastern edition, as Orange Judd Farmer of Chi- 
~- * the western edition of the American Agriculturist 
wee 1es. 


“FOR Wedding 
port cards, spelling 
and bill heads, ete, 
whnaoennieame a. 
“2 H FP mounted “boiler ‘and engine for sale, Price 
$300. Very desirable rig. Box 116 West Shokan, N Y 
“PATENTED a and ‘Unpate nted Inve ntions, ~ Bought and 
hameedl LUC! AS & CO, St Louis, Mo. 


The Best Testimonial Is a 
Renewal Order. 


Our advertisement in the American Agri- 
culturist. has been satisfactory. We enclose 
check and new advertisement for April. 
Should think everybody read the Farmers’ 
Exchange department.—[Clark Bros, Free- 
port, O. 





invitations, announcements, school re- 
certificates, envelopes, letter, note 
address B. H. OCKER, Printer, 














Told in Short Paragraphs. 





The president’s western trip came to a 
sudden end at Indianapolis, where he was 
obliged to submit to a slight surgical oper- 
ation. In the Pittsfield (Mass) trolley ac- 


received a severe 
~ between the knee and 
the ankle, but said little about it. When 
he started on his western trip it began 
to trouble him and after a consultation of 
physicians at Indianapolis it was decided 
that an operation would be necessary. A 
small tumor had formed where the leg had 
been bruised and it was feared that unless 
it was removed it might seriously affect 
the bone. Accordingly, much against his 
will, the rest of the trip was abandoned 
and the president was taken to St Vin- 
cent’s hospital, where the operation was 
performed. It was attended with no ill 


cident Mr Roosevelt 
bruise on the left leg 


effects and a few hours later the patient 
was on his way to Washington. It was 
subsequently found necessary to make a 


second operation to permit the abscess to 
discharge more freely. The attending phy- 
sicians report that the bone of the leg is 
slightly affected but no serious results are 
looked for. 





Wright, United States com- 
missioner of labor now admits that there 
can be no mutual settlement of the coal 
strike. ‘The strike,’’ he says, ‘‘may last a 
few weeks longer and then it will collapse. 
The men will lose. There can be no other 
outcome. The railroads never ‘will arbi- 
trate or even consent to methods of con- 
ciliation. The stand has been taken that 
if the road’s give in now, it will mean 
another strike and another fight just before 
the presidential election in 1904. They con- 
tend that the labor elements will rely on 
such conditions to demand and carry new 
points. They insist that, once for all, this 
shall be broken, for they see in it a cleverly 
laid plan on the part of labor unions. Other 
big corporations are interested for the same 
reason.”’ 


Carroll D. 





The republicans of New York state have 
nominated Gov Odell and State Senator 
Frank W. Higgins of Cattaraugus will be 
their candidate .for lieut-governor. The 
platform of the party protests strongly 
against combinations and trusts and de- 
clares in favor of liberal expenditures for 
the improvement of state canals. 





Lieut Peary, who has just returned from 
a long and futile journey into the frozen 
north, says he still believes it possible to 
reach the north pole, but he will leave it 
for some one else to do. It is simply a 
question of money and outfit, he says. Lieut 
Peary will now return to his duties in the 
navy. 





The almost prohibitive price of coal has 
already had an effect on the price of wood 
for fuel in the cities, it commanding $1 a 
cord more than the normal figure, with 
prospects of further advance. 





The new Pacific cable between San Fran- 
cisco and Honolulu is nearing completion 
and it is expected that messages wil! be in 
transit by December 15. 





Senator Mason of Illinois would settle 
the coal strike by having the United States 
eourts, through action by the attorney 
general, throw into the hands of receivers 
any coal properties concerned in a strike, 
to be operated under the direction of the 
courts until all differences betwen em- 
ployers and employees have been adjustd. 





Among the men most prominently men- 
tioned as likely to succeed Speaker Hen- 
derson are Representatives Littlefield of 
Maine and Cannon of Illinois. 





President Palma has made request of the 
United States government that the remain- 
ing troops in Cuba be withdrawn. Since 
the evacuation of the island by the Amer- 
icans a small garrison of United States sol- 
diers has been in’ charge of the coast 
defenses and it is these troops that the 
Cuban president now asks to have recalled. 
The question is regarded as one for the 
war department to settle and it is intimated 





that Sec Root will grant the Cubans’ 
request. 
In accordance with the Philippine act 


passed at the last 
upon certification 
mission that the 


session of congress and 
of the Philippine com- 
insurrection had been 





OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 





suppressed, Pres Roosevelt has ordered that 
a census of the island be taken. The cen- 
sus will make inquiry relating to the popu- 
lation and as far as possible cover the same 
ground as is included in the United States 
census. 
4 

The searcity of coal in this country has 
led to importing it from Wales, 35,009 tons 
having recently been snipped to Boston, 


New York and Philadelphia. 

Gen Torrance, commander-in-chief of the 
Grand Army, says that the annual encamp- 
ment, which opens at Washington, D C, 
Oct 6, promises to be the most interesting 
and significant encampment in the history 
of the organization. Pres Roosevelt will 
review the march and Sec Hay will deliver 
the oration, giving an unusual administra- 
tion touch to the gathering. About 7000 
enlisted men from the regular army have 
been ordered to report at Washington to 
participate in the ceremonies. 





The: plan to combine the great packing 
houses of the country has fallen through. 
The decision not to complete the combina- 
tion is said to be due to the attitude of the 
administration toward trusts, it being 
feared that in the event of consolidation 
congress might remove the tariff on cattle. 





It is reported that 60% of the spinning 
and weaving mills of the south will be 
consolidated. The giant corporation will 
have a capital of $25,000,000, which will be 
increased as fast as new mills come into 
the combination. 





Under the direction of the marine hospital 
service a party of scientists has been work- 
ing in Vera Cruz to discover the true germ 
of yellow fever. A report of the results of 
their research will soon be made and it is 
said that their labors have been successful, 
and that the germ was definitely deter- 
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mined. It has been learned that the germ 
is of an animal nature, and while capable 
of being transmitted by mosquitoes, does 
not originate with them as had 


poor been sup- 
sOSeqd, P 





Major J. W. Powell, director of the bureau 
of ethnology at the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion at Washington, died last week at his 
summer home at Haven, Me. He was 
director of the government geographical 
and geological surveys in the Rocky moun- 
tain region in the early seventies and the 
author of many books and essays on eth- 
nology. He was considered among the fore- 
most geologists and anthropologists of the 
world. 





Militia has been ordered to Lebanon, Pa, 
to preserve order at the American iron 
works, where a strike has been in progess 
for five months. The immediate cause of 
present trouble was an attempt to use negro 
non-union men in the mills. Race prejudice 
added fuel to the already ugly temper of 
the strikers. 





Diplomatic relations between Great Brit- 
ain and Venezuela have become strained 
almost to the breaking point, according to 
latest dispatches. From what can be gath- 
ered from the muddled affairs of the South 
American republic it appears that Great 
Britain is suspected of aiding the revolu- 
tionists. 





Acute Indigestion—H. L. B. North Caro- 
lina has a cow that has total failure of 
milk and half closed eyes. Give 1% pounds 
epsom salts and one ounce ground ginger 
dissolved in water at a dose. After the 
physic operates give one ounce each tinc- 
ture gertian and ginger at a dose in one 
pint of water three times a day and con- 
tinue for a week if necessary. 











INCHESTER 


REPEATING RIFLES 


No matter what your ideas or preferences 
are about a rifle, some one of eight differ- 
ent Winchester models will surely suit 


you. 


Winchester Rifles are made in all 


calibers, styles and weights; and which- 
ever model you select, you can count on 
its being well made and finished, reliable 


in action and a strong, accurate shooter. 
FREE Send your name and address on a postal 


card for our 


164 page illustrated catalogue. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 





NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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Tight. Sold *. the see at Westone 
Prices. Full a cian Catalog Free. 
COILED SPRING NO FENCE CG 

10 Winchester, Indiana, U. 8. A. 
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gpould induce Zou to try his fence instead of our 


Bar, 58-Inch PAGE Standard Farm and §S 
| we believe you’ d always be sorry 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE (0., ADRIAN, MICK. 








REDUCED PRICES ON WIRE ! 


Wholesale prices to farmers on 
COILED SPRING WIRE, SHOOTH GAL- 
VANIZED WIRE, BARB WIRE and 
st. Write for our latest 
rices—we ean save you money. We 
make the strongest and most dur- 
able Coiled Spring a made, 200 te 
85c per rod. Catalog yo 
= BROWN FENCE & WIRE 00., 
Cieveland. Ohie. 
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FOR SALE pertcre' 


from station, 

Grapes, 2 sets of ve tatidings in good 
houses, 3 drive wells. gy 
TON, Lincoln City, 


ty, Delaware. 





BECAUSE YOU KNOW 





him is no reason why you should let him stick you witha 
filmsy woven wire fence that won’t hold even chickens 
after three years. Get your money’s worth; buy something 
that’s got the etuff in it to last. the Frost, containing 
all heavy Hard Steel wire. Catalogues, etc., free. THE 
FROST WIRE FENCE CoO., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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to growers throughout the middle states. 
Our western periodical, Orange Judd Farm- 
er of Chicago,’ reaches every cranberry 
grower in the west. . 

It is a new departure in agricultural 
journalism to undertake executive work of 
this nature, and it seems to be our duty as 
well as our privilege, and we have faith 
that the farmers and producers who are 
to be so largely benefited by this effort will 
so appreciate it that their patronage of our 
journals will partially compensate us for 
our efforts in their behalf. 

We do not propose to direct or manage 
the American Cranberry Growers’ Corpo- 
ration, nor shall we have a dollar of financial 
interest in it. It must be owned and oper- 
ated exclusively by the growers themselves, 
and by the competent assistants they 
employ. 

ONCE GROWERS ARE ASSOCIATED 
in the corporation, it will have capital 
abundant for its needs, and the benefits 
arising from the corporation will justify 
whatever reasonable expenditure is re- 
quired for its management. Its shares can 
be made a very profitable investment, under 
good management. It will doubtless em- 
ploy for its active manager a man of wide 
knowledge and successful experience in 
business and of executive capacity, who 
should devote his entire time to the inter- 
ests of the American Cranberry Growers’ 
Corporation. But all other details of its 
work and of the varied interests of its 
shareholders in the different districts and 
local sections, with a little experience and 
direction can be carried out successfully 
under the management of the officers elect- 
ed by the shareholders from among their 
own number. Indeed there is a far greater 
degree of 
BUSINESS ABILITY AMONG FARMERS 


in general and producers of specialties in 
particular, than is generally recognized. 
This has been demonstrated again and 
again in the successful management of 
various business enterprises by farmers. 
The best of them readily develop business 
ability when placed in a position that gives 
them experience, while the judgment of 
such men in matters pertaining to business 
and finance is often singularly sound. 

It will no longer do for producers to say 
they cannot co-operate. They can, will and 
must. But this work is to be done through 
properly incorporated corporations, started 
and maintained on strictly pusiness prin- 
ciples. 


Ohio’s Cigar Leaf Tobaceo Crop. 


Harvesting is now practically completed 
in the Miami valley. Weather has been 
rather cool, but plants are curing down 
nicely. A frost, September 14, injured some- 
what seed leaf. The crop through the 
valley is of better quality, as a rule, than 
for several years. A Dayton correspondent 
reports the yield of seed leaf per acre at 
1200 lbs, growth being large and of good 
quality. The crop in Spanish will average 
about 800 Ibs. Very little injury has been 
done by worms or other causes. The cool 
nights of July and August were very help- 
ful in reducing losses. At Wayne, the yield 
of Dutch and Spanish leaf will average 
about 1000 to 1400 Ibs per acre. The crop is 
harvesting of good quality and curing 
nicely. About 10% of the crop is free from 
injury of any kind. 

A well known buyer at Germantown re- 
ports the acreage for the county about the 
same as for last year. Spanish leaf will 
yield about 700 lbs and the Spanish 900 per 
acre. There is little of the latter. Quality 
about the average at harvesting, but flavor 
fine. The. size of the leaf a little smaller 
than usual. The crop was exceptionally 
clean and free from injury. Scarcity of 
plants at transplanting is the cause of the 
small acreage in some towns. Local rains 
have increased the yield over last year 
causing a decrease in the total yield. 

Through the district, crops will weigh from 
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400 to 1200 lbs per acre. The leaf is largely 
Spanish. 

Acreage slightly less than last year in 
Darke county. The crop will make a large 
yield. On low lands, water has injured 
crops more or less. At Versailles, the acre- 
age was about equally divided between 
seed leaf, Spanish and Dutch, seed leaf 
yielding 1200 to 1500 lbs per acre; Spanish 
900 to 1000 and Dutch 1000 to 1200 lbs. Two 
years ago the Darke county crop brought 
to growers over $1,000,000. The crop is cur- 
ing nicely and was practically all cut be- 
fore September 13. A frost on that night 
did considerable injury. 

This year’s Darke county crop is near- 
ly all in the sheds. Cool weather, with a 
light frost on the lowlands, caused farmers 
to double up force and shed the crop. Ac- 
cording to old tobacco growers’ experience, 
the present crop is the best that was ever 
grown in the county. The quality of the 
leaf is extra, with extra good grade filler. 
Insects have done no injury. The weather 
was exceedingly fine for the maturing of 
the crop after being topped. From all 
appearances of the early cutting the color 
will be of a dark leather which is desired 
by most buyers. Indications are there will 
be no stem rot, shed burn or souring in 
the shed. No offerings have been made but 
some growers are inclined to think they 
will be able to get from 7 to 10 cents per 
pound. Compared with other crops grow- 
ers ought to get at least 10 cents, if quality 
and condition cuts any figure. Acreage is 
some less than in 1901; but while the acre- 
age is less, the increase in pounds will 
reach that of last year. Three-fourths of 
the crop was harvested from Sept 1 to 10. 

A Webster correspondent estimates the 
acreage of Spanish in the county at 6000 
acres; seed leaf 3000 of 1200 lbs average 
weight, and Dutch 1500 acres making 1000 
Ibs per acre. Quality is good, worms have 
done very little injury and the crop is cur- 
ing down in fine shape, promising to be 
excellent. Frosts injured about 250 acres. 
The higher prices obtained for Spanish last 
year induced many to set a large acreage 
this year. But little Dutch has beer raised 
this year. The season being favoruble for 
large growth around Greenville will largely 
offset an expected short yield caused by re- 
duced acreage. Injury caused by heavy 
frosts September 13, not severe as most of 
the crops were harvested. The curing is 
very satisfactory. 

In Wayne and Medina counties a larger 
acreage is reported than last year. Zimmer 
Spanish is of excellent quality where not 
injured by rains and will average 1500 lbs 
per acre. Very little injury by worms, hail 
or other causes. Fine crops -have been 
harvested from high ground. While buyers 
are riding, no sales are reported. Weather 
very cool and the curing is slow. Many 
crops were harvested later than usual. 


Tobacco Notes. 


The Danville (Va) market sold 33,685,000 
Ibs tobacco during the year ending August 
30. This tobacco brought $3,454,150. The 
year previous 37,134,000 lbs were sold for 
$2,740,985. 

Tobacco has done extra well in Georgia, 
considering the drouth. Some sold Havana 
tobacco at 14 cents per pound in hand. The 
highest bid for Sumatra was 37% cents per 
pound. 

NorRTH CAROLINA—Some beautiful bright 
tobacco was raised in Duplin county this 
year. Mr Albert Turner of McGowan sold 
his crop at 14%, 27, 32 and 45 cents per 
pound, according to quality. Prices are 
quite satisfactory this year. Light sandy 
lands produce the best leaf. Soils that 
will hardly produce 250 pounds of lint 
cotton, worth $20 to $25, yield from 1000 to 
1500 pounds tobacco, which net planters $200 
per acre. The better crops of tobacco yield 
about 900 pounds to the acre. 

FLORIDA—A low price offered for last 
year’s crop caused growers to plant less of 
tobacco and more of garden truck. Last 
year’s crop of Sumatra sold at 10 to 15 
cents per pound in Pasco county. This 
year’s crop has been sold largely at 18 
cents round in big hands, .assorted and 
packed in cases. This year’s. crop will al- 
low of a fair profit, as the cost of growing 
is about 12 cents.—About 600 acres of out- 
side tobacco grown in Gadsden county this 
year, and 825 acres under shade. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Buying continues in Lan- 
caster county at about 8 and 2 cents. Sev- 
eral hundred acres are selling each day. 
Many packers are among the buyers. 





CROPS 


ForStockmen 


Boeks Which Every Breeder 
And Feeder Should Have 


Animal Breeding 


By Thomas Shaw. This book is the most complete 
and comprehensive work ever published on the subject 
of which it treats. It is the first book which has sys- 
tematized the subject of animal breeding. The leading 
laws which govern this most intricate question the author 
has beldly defined and authoritatively arranged. The 
chapters which’ he has written on the more involved 
features of the subject, as sex and the relative influence 
of parents, should go far toward setting at rest the 
wildly speculative views cherished with reference to these 
questions. The striking originality in the treatment of 
the subject 1s no less conspicuous than the superb order 
and regular sequence of thought from the beginning to 
the end of the book. The book is intended to meet the 
needs of all persons interested in the breeding and rear- 
ing of live stock. Illustrated. 5x7 inches. 15 pages, 
Cloth. Price $1.50. 


The Study of Breeds 


By Thomas Shaw. Origin, history, distribution, charac- 
teristics, adaptability, uses, and standards of excellence of 
all pedigreed breeds of cattle, sheep and swine in Amer- 
ica. The accepted text book in colleges, and the author- 
ity for farmers and breeders. Illustrated. 5x7 inches. 
371 pages. Cloth. Price $1.50, 


Forage Crops Other Than Grasses 


By Thomas Shaw. How to cultivate, harvest and use 
them. Indian cern, sorghum, clover, leguminous plants, 
crops of the brassica genus, the cereals, millet, field roots, 
etc. Intensely practical and reliable. Illustrated. 5x? 
inches. 27 pages. Cloth. Price $1. 


Soiling Crops and the Silo 


By Thomas Shaw. The growing and feeding of all 
kinds of soiling crops, conditions to which they are 
adapted, their plan in the rotation, etc. Not a line is 
repeated from the Forage Crops book. Best methods of 
building the silo, filling it and fecding ensilage. Ilus- 
trated. 5x7 inches. 364 pages. Cloth. Price $1.50. 


Swine Husbandry 


By F. D. Coburn. New, revised and enlarged edition. 

The breeding, rearing and management of swine, and the 
revention and treatment of their diseases. It is the 
ullest and freshest compendium relating to swine breed- 
ing yet offered. Illustrated. 5x7 inches, 311 pages. 
Cloth. Price $1.50. 


The Dairyman’s Manual 


By Henry Stewart. This practical treatise on the 
dairy includes the selection of the farm, the cultivation 
of crops. the selection and breeding of cows, management 
of milk, making butter and cheese, and the treat- 
ment of diseases incident to dairy cows. It embodies a 
full knowledge of improved methods and all the latest 
and most valuable in dairy lore. It is thoroughly prac- 
tical and reliable, and the most comprehensive work on 
the subject upon which it treats. Illustrated. 5x7 
inches. 475 pages. Cloth. Price $1.50. 


Feeds and Feeding 


By W. A. Henry. This handbook for students and 
stockmen constitutes a compendium of practical and use- 
ful knowledge on Plant Growth and Animal Nutrition, 
Feeding Stuffs, “Feeding Animals and every detail per- 
taining to this important subject. it is thorough, accu- 
rate and reliable, and is the most valuable contribution 
to live stock literature in many years. All the latest and 
best information is clearly and systematically presented, 
making the work indispensable to every owner of live 
stock. 6x9 inches. 668 pages. Cloth. Price §2. 


The New Egg Farm 


By Hi. H. Stoddard. A practical, reliable manual upon 
roducing eggs and poultry for market as a ——- 


usiness enterprise, either by itself or connected 
other branches of agriculture. It tells all about how to 
feed and manage how to breed and select, incubators and 
brooders, its labor-saving devices, etc, etc. Mlustrated. 
5x7 inches. 331 peges. Cloth. Price §1. 


Turkeys and How to Grow Them 


Edited by Herbert Myrick. A treatise on the natural 
history and origin of the name of turkeys; the various 
breeds, the best methods to insure success in the bus- 
iness of turkey growing. With essays from practical tur- 
key growers in different parts of the United States and 
panes Illustrated. x7 inches. 156 pages. Cloth. 

Tice 


Catalog Free to All 


Our Brief Descriptive Catalog (16 pages) will be sent 
free of charge to all applying for the same. Our New 
rge, Descriptive I[lustrat Catalog, 100 pages, & 
inches, 50 illustrations, thoroughly indexed by titles and 
authors, and containing detailed descriptions of all the 
best books on rural and home topics, sent for three cents 

in stamps—which only pays the postage. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building. Chicago, Ill 
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PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY 


Book Notice. 


How TO MAKE MONEY GROWING VIOLETS. 
By George Saltford. Illustrated, 5x7 in- 
ches, paper. The Violet Culture Co, New 
York? 

The main object of this booklet is to 
show to the many men and women in 
towns, villages or on farms who are strug- 
gling hard to make both ends meet, how 
they can make money by growing violets. 
In successive chapters the author describes 
the best soil for violets and how to prepare 
it, planting, watering, cultivation, varieties, 
temperature, heating, fertilizers, insects and 
diseases, houses, cold frames, picking, 
bunching, marketing, shipping, boxes, 
profit, etc, etc. Sold by Orange Judd com- 
pany, New York. Price postpaid, 25 cents. 
Woop FINISHING. By Paul N. Hasluck. 

Illustrated, 4x7 inches, 128 pages, cloth. 

Cassell & Company, New York. 

A practical treatise on the processes of 
finishing and. staining wood; French pol- 
ishing; fillers for wood and filling in; body- 
ing in and spiriting off; glazing and wax 
finishing; oil polishing and dry shining; re- 
polishing and reviving; Beaumontage; 
treatment of floors; stains: processes of 
varnishing wood; varnishes, etc. Sold by 
Orange Judd company. Price, postpaid, 5¢ 
cents. 





A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO MEAT INSPECTION. 
By Thomas Walley; rewritten and en- 
larged by Stewart Stockman, professor of 
pathology at the Edinburg veterinary 
college. Illustrated, 5x8 inches, 295 pages, 
cloth. William R, Jenkins, New York. 
An experience of over 30 years in his 

profession has enabled the author to em- 
body in this book all the information on 
the subject at present obtainable: De- 
velopment of meat inspection, duties of 
meat inspectors, method of inspection, gen- 
eral pathological conditions, post mortem 
changes in flesh, inflammatory diseases, 
diseases of the blood, bacterial diseases, 
diseases caused by animals, parasites, un- 
classed diseases, food poisoning in man, etc, 
ete. Sold by Orange Judd company. Price, 
postpaid, net, $3. 





THEORY AND PRACTICE OF INFANT FEEDING 
WitH NoTES ON DEVELOPMENT. By Henry 
Dwight Chapin, A M, M D. Illustrated, 
6x9 inches, 326 pages, cloth. William 
Wood & Co, New York. 

While primarily written for the medical 
profession, this book is one that any intel- 
ligent layman could read with interest and 
profit. It will especially appeal to moth- 
ers, and to dairymen and others interested 
in the production and marketing of pure 
milk. The material of the book has heen 
divided into four parts, each being complete 
in itself. Part I is devoted to the under- 
lying principles of nutrition; part IE to raw 
food materials, cow’s milk, bacteriology and 
preservation of milk, market milk, methods 
of testing and bacteriological examination 
of milk, cereal and vegetable foods, pro- 
prietary infant foods, meats and eggs. 
Part IIT and IV treat of practical feeding, 
growth, and, development of infants. The 
great and increasing importance the sub- 
ject of artificial infant feeding is assuming 
makes this work especially valuable at this 
time. Sold by Orange Judd company. Price, 
net, $2.25. 

THE DEER FAMILY. By Theodore Roose- 
velt and others. Illustrated, 5x8 inches, 
334 pages, cloth. The Macmillan company, 
New York. 

This volume, which is the first of the 
“American Sportsman’s Library,” is meant 
for the lover of the wild, free, lonely life 
of the wilderness, and of the hardy pas- 
times known to sojourners therein. Nearly 
one-half of the volume is devoted to the 
deer and antelope of North America, writ- 
ten by Theodore Roosevelt. The deer and 
elk of the Pacific coast are treated on by 
T. S. Van Dyke; the caribou by D. G. El- 
liot, and the. meose by A. J. Stone. 
Throughout the work the authors aim to 
show the charms of hunting and its ad- 





vantages from the standpoint of natienal 
character. Yet they insist upon the fact 
that the big game hunter should not be a 
game butcher. They demonstrate, vividly, 
that the true sportsman is never wanton in 
slaughter, as he combines those qualities 
of mind and body which in their sum we 


call manliness. Sold by Orange Judd 
company. Price, net, $2. 
——— ae 
The Grange and Its Needs. 
LECTURER C. H. RICE, MASS STATE GRANGE 





The grange is doing a tremendous amount 
of good work throughout the state, build- 
ing up a noble class of men and women. 
The young, enterprising man that goes on 
to a farm which he can afford, earned by 
his own industry, energy and. forethought, 
is a credit to the nation, having won a 
proud wreath of honor. He leaves a place 
for generations to honor and, enjoy, which 
aman in any other profession or business 
cannot equal. 

The young farmer of to-day has as 
wide a field for thought and study as any 
professional man, and if he hag become a 
thorough farmer, he is as much of a sci- 
entist as any one. The young men coming 
from schools and colleges are needed in the 
grange and the Patrons are urged to see 
that they are lead that way. After boys 
and girls join the grange; they should be 
put to work. If there are two or three 
members in the grange determined to do 
something for the good of the order, all 
members should take hold and help them. 
In this way great results are accomplished. 








What the Grangers Are Doing. 


The national grange holds its 36th annual 
session at Lansing, Mich, next month. 
Michigan Patrons are planning to entertain 
visitors right royally. The resources of the 
state will be shown up.in fine shape by 
well arranged exhibits. A phenomenal 
growth of the order hasbeen madein Mich- 
igan of recent years. State Secretary Buell 
writes American Agriculturist, September 
23, 102 subordinate and five Pomona granges 
have been organized during the year to 
date, and for three months ending June 30, 
2000 new members enrolled. This is an in- 
centive for the national grange to meet in 
Michigan this year, and also once in every 
four or five years. 


NEW YORE. 


Thirteen days were enjoyably spent dur- 
ing August in Michigan and addresses de- 
livered before 13 grange picnics in 13 coun- 
ties. The Order of Patrons of Husbandry 
is indeed wide awake in that state. There 
were large numbers at all the meetings and 
they were very enthusiastic. Under the ef- 
ficient leadership of State Master G. B. 
Horton, the farmers of Michigan are awak- 
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ening to the fact that they are an integral 
part of this government. They are turn- 
ing their faces toward the light and like 
blind Orion are climbine slowly up the 
mountain to meet the day. Through the 
teachings of the grange, they are learning 
that in knowledge there is power to raise 
agriculture from mere drudgery to an im- 
portant science. The national grange will 
meet at Lansing in middle of November 
and will be attended by large delegations 
from every part of the state.—[Past State 
Lecturer E. P. Cole, Y. 

sroome county Pomona held an interest- 
ing session at Riverside September 23, in 
the grange hall. Dinner served to about 
75 by the members of this grange. After- 
noon session devoted to general grange 
work and literary program. Eight candi- 
dates desired the degree of Pomona, but as 
the secretary was absent with books and 
regalia, County Deputy Bell was called td 
the chair and obligated the candidates. 

Granges in Chenango county are in quite 
a prosperous condition and interest in 
grange work seems to be improving. The 
Pomona meetings are held regularly at Ox- 
ford once in three months. One special 
meeting has been held this year. At the 
Pomona meeting in June, and at the Po- 
mona picnic last month, which were large- 
ly attended, State Secretary W. N. Giles 
delivered interesting addresses. Interesting 
remarks were also made by J. S. Shattuck 
of Norwich. The last Pomona meeting was 
held September 6-7 and was well attended, 
but many members were busy cutting corn. 
The subordinate granges are mostly doing 
well. 

Deposit met at the home of E. R. Grays. 
The attendance was large. Next session 
will be at the home of A. W. Cook. This 
is a hive, up-to-date grange and discusses 
matters of vital importance to farmers. The 
attendance averages fully 95% of the entire 
membership. 

Smithville Center is holding meetings ev- 
ery two weeks, but from now on will meet 
weekly. Sessions are well attended and in- 
teresting. Interest in the grange and grange 
work is certainly gaining. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Montgomery county Pomona, No 8, held 
a meeting August 30, at Ring Rock park, 
near Pottstown. Worthy State Lecturer 
Albert M. Cornel! made the principal ad- 
dress. 





Partial Paralysis—C. H. E., New Jersey, 
has some pigs that have a weakness in 
their backs that makes their hind legs pow- 
erless. This is a common disease among 
hogs, but we do not know the cause. The 
best treatment is to give 15 drops oil gaul- 
theria, two drops fluid extract of nux vom- 
ica and a dessertspoonful of cod liver oil 
at a dose twice 2 day, and continue for sev- 
eral weeks if needed. 








The Milkman, Marketman, 


and other people who drive early in the morning or 
late at night, need a good and reliable light. 
For this purpose nothing’equals our 


DIET 


Blizzard (fos. { & 2) 
DASH LAMP. 


Clasps dash with a strong spring. No.1 has our special buil’s eye 
lens on perforated plate—drives the brilliant white light aw 
ahead of the horses and gives the driver a good view of ther 
and anyimpending danger. Has an oil pot holding emough to 


burn 14% hours. 


or shelf light. 


Can be used asa hand or hanging lantern 
Like all ““Dietz’’ Lanterns it is the best of its 


kind cbtainable. Ask your dealer for them. Write for free catalog. 
R. E. DIETZ COMPANY, 73 Laight St., New York. 





Established 1840. ; 
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have won the favor of farmers, 


In the past two years the sale of ‘“‘Ball-Band” goods increased over two 
millions. Honesty, quality and fair prices made this increase possible. 


66 Ball-Band’’ oon and Arctics 


sterling merit aks he camp ay 
mert man 
Brand. Look for the Rea Ballin the 
MISHAW AKA WOOLEN MFC. CO., Mishawaka, Ind. 









lumbermen, etc., in évery part of the coun 
les. Ingst on getting the genuine “Balt. 
trade-mark. Get them of your dealer. 
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THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST: OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 





Cattle Hogs | Sheep 
| 





1902 | 1901 1901 | 1 1902 | 1901 | 1902 | 1901 


100 Ibs. |#8-50)86.45 #6 45) $7." 70) $7. 730) $4. i0| $4.10 10 
oF 8.50 7.75) 7.40| 4.25] 4.25 
7.50 6.25 


7/90 7.25) 4.25} 4.00 
s ..| 8.20) 6.25) 7.60) 7.05) 3.75) 3.85 
Pittsburg....... secel B75] 6.10] 7.90| 7.50] 4.20] 4.00 
At Chicago, the cattle market as a whole 
has shown no important change, although 
comparatively few arrive which possess 
quality to sell at better than 8c p Ib. Re- 
ceipts include a great many western rang- 
ers, which can be obtained by butchers at 
moderate prices, this affecting the value of 
all natives beléw strictly prime. Popular 
prices paid by dressed beef and shipping 
concerns were $5.75@7.50 for fair to choice. 
The cheaper grades of cattle were in am- 
ple supply, but fairly steady. Stockers and 
feeders rather quiet, and moving to the 
country at about recent quotations. 


Fancy beef steers, $835@8 50 Western range cows, 
Good toe xtra, 725@8 25 Canners., 

Poor to fair. 475 @6 50 
Good native heifers, 50@5 50 
Fair to choice cows, 3 50@5 25 
Poor to fancy bulls. 250@525 Calves. veal. 450@ 
Western range steers, 455@525 Milch cows. each, 30 00@ 60 00 


Choice hogs recently sold slightly above 
8c, later broke 15@25c, and shippers aimed 
to secure needed supplies at $7.70 down- 
ward to 7.50, according to weight and qual- 
ity. Sept receipts have been running a lit- 
tle behind a year ago in number. 

General steadiness prevailed in the sheep 
market, with fair to choice wethers and 
yearlings $3.75@4.10, ewes 3.25@3.50, good to 
choice lambs 4.75@5.35. 

At New York, cattle not especially active. 
Common to choice native steers $4.25@6.50 
p 100 lbs, common half-breeds and Texans 
3.50@4, western 4.70@4.75, bulls-3@3.25, do 
fancy 4.25 ,cows 2@3.55. Veal calves quiet. 
Poor to choice veals 4.50@8.40, tops 8.50, 
grassers 3@3.50, little calves 4.50. Common 
to choice sheep steady at 2.50@3.75, tops 
4.25, common to choice lambs 4.60@5.50, tops 
5.60, culls 4. 


fHE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 


Wheat Corn Oats 
1902 | 1901 | 1902 1902 


Hicago.........| -9654) .68%,] . -563;| 3234 
New York......| .73%| “74%| ; | 33 
Boston.... a pi he B4q| 36 |. 
Toledo.... -T2Y% -72%9| -60 d 1} . 
St Louis........| -65%9| .70 56 58 291, 
Minneapolis....| -67 /| -T1%] . 5644) .31 
Liverpool 85%! .7914! . 6814 = 
PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN US AND CANADA, 
Last week Prev’s wk One yr ago 
22,520,000 22,056,000 32,625,000 
Corn, 2,431,000 2,264,000 12,930,000 
Oats, bu.. 6,715,000 5,214,000 8,747,000 

At Chicago, wheat has ruled fairly ac- 
tive and prices without important change 
as a whole. During the closing days of the 
month there was a temporary flurry in con- 
tract grades for Sept delivery and some 
shorts were squeezed, but this had no es- 
sential bearing on the market. The new 
crop is moving rapidly in all directions 
and the cash business is large in the ag- 
gregate on both home and foreign account. 
Weather in the spring wheat territory has 
been generally favorable for completion of 
harvest, and receipts at northwestern 
points show a tendency to increase. Some 
speculative demand noted for Dec, that 
delivery averaging relatively firm, with 
considerable trading around 69@70c p bu, 
May 70@7l1c. 

The visible supply of wheat in the U $ 
and Canada is now increasing week by 
week, yet continues somewhat lower than 
a year ago. The world’s supply of bread- 
stuffs has increased less rapidly than last 
season. Foreign markets have been nearly 
steady and the demand for domestic wheat 
and flour liberal at present moderate prices. 
Late cables hinted that final estimates of 
the Russian crop show an unusually heavy 
crop, but this caused no special comment. 

In corn, the lateness of the season and 
the fear that a considerable proportion of 
the crop will be rather inferior in quality 
proved the factor in shaping prices. Spec- 
ulators ,bought freely for future account, 
due partly to reports of frost damage in 
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‘Wheat, bu..... 


Ja and the unsatisfactory maturing of new 
corn in some other sections, by reason of 
excessive rains. Full advances were not 
maintained, although it is believed there 
is quite a “short” interest in midwinter 
deliveries. December sold freely at 44@454%¢c 
p bu, May 40%@41%c. Trade active on 
both future and cash account, receipts gen- 
erally liberal. The shipping demand is fair, 
market for car lots rather unsettled. Old 
No 2 corn sold at 61@61%c p bu, No 3 and 
No 3 yellow 58@60c. 

The oats market has been fairly well sup- 
ported, partly through speculative buying 
and partly through fear that the harvest 
will show considerable damage in the 
northern edge of the oats belt. Moderate 
interest in Dec, with trading at 20%@31%c 
p bu, May a slight premium. Choice oats 
sold by sample at 33@35c, low grades 26@ 
30c. 

Rye without special feature, trading 
rather light, shipping demand slack. Quo- 
tations on basis of about 50c p bu for No 2 
in store, and 5ic free on board. 

Barley has shown some weakness, partic- 
ularly in the undergrades, with prices 1@ 
2c lower. Good bright barley quotable at 
47@50c p bu, high grades at 55@60c, poor 
and badly stained usual discount. 

Flaxseed receipts are moderate, demand 
rather tame and prices inclined to sag. No 
1 cash $1.30@1.31 p bu, Oct around 1.30. 
Timothy seed quiet and generally steady 
on basis of 3.75@3.80 p 100 lbs for prime 
cash and Oct delivery. Clover somewhat 
firmer, contract prime 9.10@9.15. 

At New York, grain market has shown a 
stronger tone. No 2 red wheat, in elevator 
sold at 73%c p bu, Dec 73%c, corn 72c, oats 
32%4.@33ec, state and Pa rye 54@55c, Cal bar- 
ley 75c. Flour fairly active. Fancy spring 
patents 4@4.55 p bbl, do winter 3.70@3.75, 
spring straights 3.75@3.80, do winter 3.40@ 
3.50. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 

Beans. 

Dealers are showing considerable inter- 
est in the bean situation. A 50% shortage 
in crops is reported in N Y and Canada and 
growers complain of very little drying 
weather suitable to cure the beans. The 
vines are also said to hold two crops, which 
will tend to make the size of the beans ir- 
regular. The new crop will not be ready 
to market until about Jan 1, and with only 
moderate supplies of old available, the sit- 
uation is firm. 

At New York, supply limited and tone of 
market strong. Choice marrow $2.80 p bu, 
medium 1.90@1.95, pea 1.90@1.95, red kidney 
2.85@2.90, white kidney 2.40, black turtle 
soup 1.60@1.65, yellow eye - 2.30@2.35, Cal 
lima 2.70@2.75. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, market continues quiet, 
prices for futures firm. Choice to fancy 
evap’d apples 7@8c p Ib, prime 6%@6%c, 
sundried 4@5l4c, evap’d raspberries 23c, do 
sundried 21@22c, huckleberries 1l7c, black- 
berries 74%2@8c, cherries 16@18c. 

‘Eggs. 

A firmer tone has been noted in the Chi- 
cago egg market, prices advancing 1@1'%c p 
doz within the period of a week. The de- 
mand continues unusually active and ar- 
rivals show an appreciable improvement in 
quality. Receipts from Apr 1 to Sept 20 
were 1,218,670 cases, against 1,257,051 for 
same period last season and 1,295,881 in 
700, the heaviest for five years. Holders 
are firm in their views and prices tend- 
ing upward thus early in the season would 
indicate a bright outlook for the producer. 

At New York, market firm at advanced 
prices. Nearby fancy at mark 24@26c p 
doz, fancy western 21@23c, do southern 20 
@21c, fresh gathered dirties 15@18c, checks 
13@15c, refrigr stock 18@21c, western fresh 
gathered, loss off 22144@24c. . 

At Boston, market continues steady at 
advanced prices. Nearby fancy at mark 28 
@30c p doz, fair to choice eastern 19@24c, 
Vt and N H 23@24c, selected western 21% 
@23c, fair to good 19@20c. 

Fresh Fruits. 
At New York, choice pears steady, Bart- 
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lett $2@4 p bbl, Seckel 2.50@4.50, peacheg 
generally quiet, Mich 50c@1.75 p bu, nearby 
1@1.50 p carrier, plums 20@35c p 8-lb bskt, 
Del grapes 75c@1.25 p case, Concord 50@75c, 
muskmelons 75c@2.25 p case,Cape Cod cran- 
berries 4@5.75 p bbl. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, market quiet. City bran 
$17@18 p ton, standard middlings 18@ 
18.50, do 21@24, spring bran 17@17.50, linseed 
meal 26.50, dry brewers’ grain 15.50, chops 
24@24.50, screenings 50@80c p 100 lbs, coarse 
corn meal 1.30@1.33. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, strictly prime steady, un- 
dergrades easy. Prime timothy 95c p 100 
Ibs, No 1 85@90c, No 2 75@85c, clover mixed 
65@75c, no grade 50c, salt 40@50c, long rye 
straw 70@75c, do short 50@55c. 

At Boston, market oversupplied with poor 
stock and dull. No 1 timothy $17@17.50 p 
ton, No 2 14@16, No 3 12@14, choice fine 
12@138, clover mixed 12@13, damaged and 
poor 10@12, swale 9@10, prime rye straw 
13@14, tangled 11, oat 8.5949.50. 

Poultry. 

At New York, receipts of chickens have 
been ample and feeling rather easy, fowls 
in only moderate supply and choice com- 
mands a premium, other stock generally 
steady. Live spring chickens 13c p Ib, 
fowls 13c, roosters 8%c, turkeys 13c, ducks 
40@%ic p pair, geese 1@1.50, pigeons 20@25c, 
iced turkeys 10@16c, fancy broilers 19@22c, 
choice western chickens 14@14%4c, fowls 13% 
@l4c, spring ducks 17@17%4c, do geese lé6c, 
squabs 1.75@2.75 p doz. 

At Boston, choice offerings, 
fowls in moderate supply and steady. Live 
fowls 11@12c p lb, roosters 7@8c, spring 
chickens 11@12c, northern and eastern fresh- 
killed fowls 12@15c p lb, chickens 14@20c, 
green ducks lic, pigeons 75c@$1.50 p doz, 
squabs 2@2.50. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, brussels sprouts 5@10c p 
qt, beets 75c@$1 p 100 bchs, carrots 75c@l1, 
cabbage 2@2.50 p 100, sweet corn 50c@1.25, 
cauliflower 1@3 p bbl, reg 2@4, egg 
plant 60@75c, red peppers 1@1.25, parsnips 
1.25@1.50, pumpkins 50@75c, doen 50@75e, 
turnips 1@1.50, celery 40@50c p doz, lettuce 
20@35c, string beans 50@75c p bskt, toma- 
toes 30@60c p bx. 

Wool. 

The general tone of the wool market is 
strong and active. Transactions within 
the period of a week at Boston, the leading 
distributing point, have shown a decided 
increase. Holders continue firm in their 
views, and buyers evidently consider 
prices on about as low a basis as they will 
be for some time. Available supplies are 
at the best only moderate, while the con- 
sumption is reported enormous. Foreign 
advices are very firm, Merino wools at the 
London sales advancing 5% over the open- 
ing figures. Some holders, in fact, have 
refused to sell certain lines at present 
values. Prices are materially higher than 
on Jan 1 and have a hardening tendency. 
Ohio XX and above quotable 28%4@29c p Ib, 
against 26%2@27c on Jan 1, delaine 31@32c, 
compared with 28@28%c, medium territory 
15@20c, against 14@16c, and in nearly every 
instance a corresponding advance is noted. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


especially 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Syracuse, eggs 22@23c 
p doz, live fowls 11@12c p lb, turkeys lé6c. 
Potatoes 60@70c p bu, onions 40@75c, tur- 
nips 25@40c, tomatoes 75@90c, peppers T5c, 
lima beans 2, sweet corn 10@16c p doz. Ap- 
ples 50c@$1 p bbl, plums 1.25@1.7 75 p bu, 
pears 90c@1, grapes 9@12c p 5-lb bskt. State 
corn 70c p bu, No 2 white oats 35c, bran 
16.50 p ton, middlings 18, hay 8@12. 

At Albany, eggs 25c p doz, live fowls 12 
@13c p lb, chickens 13@ 4c, turkeys 13@14c, 
ducks 11@12c. Potatoes 1.50@1.75 p_ bbl, 
cabbage 2.50@3 p 100, celery 1@1.15 p doz 
behs, beets 1.50@2.25 p 100 bchs, carrots 70c 
@1, cauliflower 1.50@2.50 p bbl, squash 75c 
@1.25. Apples 1.25@1.50 p bbl, grapes 15@ 
25c p bskt, peaches 50¢c@1.50 p bskt. Corn 
67@68c p bu, new oats 36@37c, bran 17@ 
17.50 p ton, middlings 22@24, hay 9@16. 

At Watertown, potatoes 45@50c p bu, 
Onions 75c, lima beans $1, tomatoes 75c@1, 
sweet corn 10@12c p doz, apples 25@50c p bu, 
cranberries 2.50 p cra, peaches 2.25 p bu, 
grapes 13@16c p bskt. Eggs 20c p doz. live 
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fowls 8c p lb, chickens 8@10c, veal calves 
$c, steers 5@6c, hogs 6@6%c. 

At Rochester, apples 35@50c p bu, peaches 
40@65c p bskt, pears 50@75c. Beets 30c p 
bu, carrots 30c, peppers 20c, potatoes 40@ 
50c, spinach 20c. Eggs 19@23c p doz, live 
fowls 10@12c p Ib, turkeys 12c, chickens 12c, 
ducks 12@1i4c. Middlings 23@24 p ton, bran 
19@20, hay 10@15. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, eggs 20@ 
23c p doz, live fowls 12@12%c p lb, chick- 
ens 12%@l4c, ducks 10@12c. Cabbage $5.50@ 
6.50 p ton, cucumbers 10@15c p bskt, pota- 
toes 50@60c p bu, sweets 1@1.50 p bbl, 
onions 75c p bu, egg plant 10@15c p bskt, 
tomatoes _20@25c, celery 25@40c p doz, sweet 
corn 6@10c. Apples 1.50@2.50 p bbl, canta- 
loupes 2@2.25 p cra, peaches 1.50@1.75 p bu, 
pears 40@60c p bx, Concord grapes 9@1ic 
p bskt, Del 10@13c, cranberries 6@6.50 p bbl. 
No 2 red wheat 72c p bu, corn 69%,@70c, oats 
29@2914c, timothy hay 11@16.50 p ton, clover 
mixed 13@15, bran 16@17.50, middlings 18. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

A healthy business has been noted in the 
butter market at nearly all the leading 
trade centers. Receipts continue fairly 
liberal, but demand holds good and stocks 
have been well handled at steady prices. 
Dealers are anxious to keep the trade on 
choice creamery and dairy grades, to pre- 
vent any increased consumption of substi- 
tutes. Present price level is hardly high 
enough to allow speculators to unload at 
a profit. Situation generally sound and 
healthy. 

Receipts of butter at Chicago, from May 
1 to Sept 20, not including through ship- 
ments, were 766,156 tubs, against 684,040 
same period last. season, showing an in- 
crease of over 4,500,000 lbs, standard weight 
of tub being 56 lbs. Figures representing 
both iocal receipts and through shipments 
for the same period, however, show a de- 
crease of 16,000,000 lbs, according to a 
prominent trade paper. This fact is made 
the most of to bring out that while other 
butter markets have run short of supplies, 
Chicago has received more than her usual 
proportion. Chicago, it is claimed, has re- 
gained its reputation of being the leading 
butter market of the U S, and has main- 
tained a basis of values for other trade 
centers. Chicago is nearer the heavy pro- 
ducing section of the northwest, while New 
York is the largest distributing center for 
the eastern consumptive trade, 
COMPARATIVE PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 





New York Boston Chicago 
1902 ......22 @22%c 23 @23%c 22 @22%c 
1901 ......22 @22%c 21%@22 c 20%@21 c 
19008 daees 21144@22 c 22 @22%c 20 @21%c 


New York State—At Syracuse, cmy tubs 
22@22%%c p lb, prints 23@24c, dairy 18@20c.— 


* At Albany, cmy tubs 22@28c, prints 23@24c, 


dairy 19@20c.—At Rochester, print tubs 23 
@24c.—At Watertown, cmy tubs 234%4.@24'%c, 
prints 24@25c, dairy 18@22c.—At Buffalo, 
cmy prints 23@24c, tubs 28c, dairy 19@20c. 


At New York, tone of market generally 
firm. Extra cmy 22%@23c p Ib, firsts 21@ 
22c, fancy state dairy 21@21%%c, firsts 19% 
@20%c, western imt cmy 17@18%4ce. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, extra cmy firm at 
244%c p lb, firsts 224%@23'%c, dairy 14%c.—At 
Columbus, cmy tubs 23c, prints 24c, dairy 16 
@l7c*—At Cleveland, cmy extra 23%@24c, 
firsts 22@22'%4c, dairy 14@21c. 

At Boston, not especially active. Vt 
and N H cmy extra 23c p lb, N Y 238c, 
western 2214@238c, firsts 21@22c, Vt dairy 
extra 2ic, N Y 20c, firsts 18@19c, western 
16%4@18c, ladle 16144@17c. 

The Cheese Market. 

The cheese situation continues firm at 
shade stronger prices. Home consumptive 
demand holds good and some fancy lines 
command a shade over top quotations. For- 
eign and Canadian advices have a stronger 
tone and exporters have shown considera- 
ble interest around lic p Ib for fancy col- 
ored stock at New York. Skims and under- 
grade full cream in only moderate supply 
and firm in sympathy with choice lots. 

Quotations at New York for small sizes 
include weights from 30 to 38 Ibs, sizes 
weighing 40 to 45 Ibs often selling at a 
slight reduction, while small sizes from 20 
to 25 lbs usually command a shade over 
top prices. 

New York State—At Syracuse, cheddars 
11@11%c p lb,—At Albany, cheddars 10@1ic, 
flats 9@10c.—At Rochester, 11@11%c.—At 
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Watertown, twins 12c.—At Buffalo, fancy 
114%.@12c, fair 94%@10c. 

At Ogdensburg, sales on street reported 
at 10%c p lb. The board of trade has ad- 
journed for two weeks, 

At New York, stocks firmly held at ad- 
vanced prices. Fancy small sizes 1l%c p 
lb, fair to prime 10@lic, fancy large sizes 
lic, fair to prime 10@10%c, light skims 9% 
@10%c, 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, flats quiet at 10¢ p 
lb, Young America 12c, N Y cheddar llc, 
brick 12%c.—At Columbus, N Y cheddars 
12%c, flats 12c.—At Cleveland, N Y cheddars 
11@11%c, state 9@10%c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, prices firm and 
higher. Choice N Y cheddars 114%@11%c p 
lb, flats 12@12%4c, picnics 1244@12'c. 

At Boston, firm at advanced prices. Ex- 
tra N Y twins 11%@12c p lb, do Vt 11%e, 
firsts 104,@10%c, sage 12@i12%c, Ohio flats 
10%@l1l1c. 


THE POTATO OUTLOOK. 


Crop damaged 60% by blight and rot, 
average yield about 75 bus p acre, price 50c 
p bu.—[James Myers, Wayne Co, N Y. 

Acreage actually harvested this fall 
about 60%, average yield 75 bus p acre. 
Quality generally good, some rot reported, 
prices offered 50@60c p bu.—[F. H. Rath- 
bone, Kent Co, Mich. 

Around Presque Isle, Aroostook Co, Me, 
farmers last week began to dig potatoes in 
earnest. E. E. Parkhurst writes American 
Agriculturist this week that, according to 
best information received by him, good, 
sound, marketable potatoes will not exceed 
60% of the output of a year ago. Stock is 
ripening well. 

At New York, choice stock in only mod- 
erate supply and steady, some lots show 


signs of rot and go at irregular figures.. 


L I in bulk $1.75@2 p bbl, state 1.50@2 p 
180 lbs, Jersey in bulk 1.50@1.75 p bbl, 
sweets 1.50@2.50. 

At Boston, prices have declined nearly 10c 
p bu under liberal supplies and an only 
moderate demand. Aroostook Hebrons 50c 
p bu, do Green Mts 50@55c, N Y round 
white 48@50c, sweets $1.75@2.75 p bbl. 


THE ONION MARKET. 


Onions three weeks late, and lots of 
scullions.—[Samuel York, Franklin Co, Me. 


Onions steady at 90c p bu.—[J. A. Ran- 
dall, New London Co, Ct. 


Onions are a full average crop. Many 
are pulling and some are cutting. A few 
are coming to market, but no price estab- 
lished. Many will be stored this year.—[A. 
D. Hubbard, Franklin Co, Mass. 

Wet weather has caused tops to turn 
yellow, and bulbs are small.—[L. G. Colton, 
Canastota, N Y. 

At New York, in good supply and well 
Kkandiled, especially red and white varieties. 
L I and N J red $1.75 p bbl, yellow 2, 
Orange Co white 1.25@2, yellow 1.75@2.25 
p bag, Ct white 2.50@3 p bbl, yellow 2, 
red 1.75, white pickling 5@6. 

At Boston, strictly prime, sound, dry 
stock in only moderate supply and shade 
firmer. Nearby yellow $2.25@2.75 p bbl, or 
75@85e p bu bx. 


THE APPLE SITUATION. 


The quality of apples in western N Y 
will scarcely average as good as two years 
ago, writes C. A. Hoag of Lockport. He 
adds this is especially true of Greening, but 
Russet are mostly very fine, and Baldwin 
improving rapidly and will barrel much bet- 
ter than expected. 

Another well-posted apple grower and 
dealer at Lockport considers the crop of 
winter apples in Niagara Co about half that 
of ’96 in bulk, but not in apples to barrel. 
He believes 25% will cover the strictly good 
apples. We have a great many extra fine 
orchards, he writes, many of these have 
been sold in the lump and others by the bar- 
rel, prices all the way from $2.05 for all less 
cider stock to 2.50 to 2.75 for No 1. 

Orchardist §. D. Willard of Geneva, N Y, 
reports favorably as to the apple crop in 
bulk, but comments on the large portion 
injured by scab. Evaporators and canning 
factories will doubtless consume a large 











.amount of this poor stock. 


The apple crop of Ontario has improved 
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materially in sjze during the~last six 
weeks. In the past few days many, orchards 
have changed hands, buyers picking up red 
varieties at $1@1.50 p bbl, for the fruit as 
it hangs on the trees. The crop as a whole 
is much larger than a year ago, yet 
throughout the province smaller than in ’96. 
Much complaint is heard of faulty quality 
fruit, showing serious fungus, ete. 

Quality not as good as last year, winter 
apples being somewhat _  specked. About 
75% a full crop, price $2 p bbl.—[James 
Myers, Wayne Go, N Y. 

About 75% of a full crop, quality better 
than last year. Price offered $1.75@2 p bbl. 
[G. A. Shank, Adams Co, III. 

Only about: half a crop, quality good, 
price offered growers $1.50 p bbl.—[O. W. 
Lee, Lake Co, O. 

Winesap and Jonathan a fair crop, price 
$1.50@1.75 p bbl. Apples sold largely to 
miners.—[B. Hall, Jasper Co, Mo. 

Fair, though not a full crop and buyers 
are offering $1 net p bbl.—[Edwin Knicker- 
bocker, Dutchess Co, N Y. 

At New York, steady to firm. Fancy red 
table varieties $2.25@3.25 p bbl, King 2@ 
2.50, Hubbardson 1.50@2, Baldwin 1.50@2, 
Greening 1.50@2, Twenty Ounce 1.50@2, 
Gravenstein 1.50@2.25, Duchess 1.50@2.25, 
Codling 1.25@2, Maiden’s Blush 1.50@2, Pip- 
pin 1.50@2, unheaded sorts 75c@1.25. 

At Boston, strictly choice lots continue 
steady, medium and common grades plen- 
tiful and irregular in price. Gravenstein 
$2.25@2.75 p bbl, King 2@2.50, Snow and 
Wealthy 1.75@2.25, Twenty Ounce 1.75@2, 
Hubbardston 1.50@1.75, Me Harvey 2, Pound 
Sweet 1.75@2, Pippins and Porters 1.25@1.75, 
common green 1@1.25, red varieties 50c@1 
p bx. 


DELAVAL | 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


For twenty years the World’s Standard 
end for free catalogue. 
The De Laval Separator Co.. 74 Cortlandt St., N.Y. 











Runs lighter, skims 
closer, cleans easier, 
Simplest and most 
durable—the 


NER COINEW 


HAND SEPARATOR 


. S These claims we are ready 
‘aanii)> to make good by shipping, 
free, a National Hand 
Separator on ten days trial. 
Send for it and work it a 
third of a month—ifit don’t 
a keep our promises, return 
at our expense. Write x 
for full particulars. 
NATIONAL DAIRY 
wed MACHINE COMPANY 
Newark, N. J. 
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MRS Sa, are @ thing of the past, 
» ih but we have the Kazoo Buitalo 
Robe, a substitute that has every appearance and 
many advantages over the Genuine Buffalo Skip 
Robe, first qusiity only. Made of very heavy EIDER 
DOWN, pliable, soft, lined with astrachan and mucf 
warmer than a stiff skin Robe. Interlined with rubbe, 
cloth, wind and water proof, Wholesale Price $6. +3 
the priceofaskimrobe. Money back ifnotsatisfactory, 


Catalog E 88, free, Cash Sappy & Mfg. Co., Kalamazoo, Mich, 














Write for Byam description and maps of rich Delta 
arm and Timber Lands. We bene yn settlers in 
our vogene and milling operation; liberal terms. GEO. 
T. HOUSTON & CO., Tribune Bldg, Chicago, Ill. 


See Our Guarantee of Advertisers on Editorial Page 
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Opportunity. 


FRANK WALCOTT HUTT. 
The gates, the gates are opening! 
Wide, wide, on hinges old they swing, 
And, urging his triumphant way, 
The fearless spirit of to-day 
Fares on and up, fares up and on, 
Unto the promise of the dawn! 
Full on his face the sunlight streams, 
His purposes are more than dreams, 


His step is sure along the path 
That brave fulfillment daily hath. 
Come, we must follow, you and I, 
Beneath the same alluring sky, 
With faith far-seeing that shall tell 
Both foe and comrade, all is well! 
The day’s awake and hope's awing— 


The gates, the gates are opening! 


The “Little ttle Leddy”. 


(Told by the Foreman.) 


Riley M. Fletcher Berry. 

“'"Twas the second marnin’ she come to 
the mills that I furrst reely noticed her en 
see the kind av a diffrint little way she 
had thin the other girls, en I sez to meself, 
‘Mike,’ I sez, ‘we'll have no high-heads here, 
me bye,’ I sez. 

“At that time I was still, as I am at the 
prisint moment, forr-man at th’ Annix av 
the K Y Grain-Food comp’ny, en we had 
been advertisin’ fer some time fer more 
gerls to wrap en seal packages, Kit, the 
princepal fore-leddy had been continually 
sayin’ to me, ‘Mike,’ she sez, ‘if we don’t 
git more gerls,’ she sez, ‘the mills’ll be 
shuttin’ down,’ she sez. 

‘*Well, thin, they shud pay more,’ I sez, 
just like that. ‘Forrty cints a day en what 
they makes extry wrappin’ en sealin’,’ I 
sez, ‘at onnly forr an a half cints on the 
ease av twinty-forr packages ain’t much,’ 
I sez. 

‘Faith, it’s enough to make thim wurrk 
faster en not do sich a sight av talkin’,’ sez 
Kit. ‘Why, hivins en airth,’ she sez, ‘it’s 
wurrse thin all the macheenry putt to- 
gither, the’r gabble is,’ she sez. 

‘*Well, whin the new wans furrst come 
in that marnin’, as I was startin’ to say, 
there was some av thim had wurrked there 
before, en wan av thim comes up en slaps 
me on the shoulder en sez, ‘Mike,’ she sez, 
‘ain’t ye glad to see me back?’ she sez. 

“* Vis,’ I sez, instid av yer face,’ I sez, 
‘fer ye’ve got too much av that,’ I sez. En 
that same minnit, happenin’ to look beyant, 
I see a new little wan av the others a 
lookin’ at the gerl as had slapped me, wid 
the spachelessness av disgoost in her eyes, 
en thin she got up en walked off to where 
the glue-sthirrer wa; heatin’ the kittles. 

“T mintion this as whin I furrst see her, 
but I nivver reely noticed her till the sec- 
ond marnin’. At that time the gerls up- 
stairs was two feet and forr hands behind 
in the’r wurrk, en at fillin’ boxes that day 
they was slow as a stopped clock. The 
pasteboard boxes had come down, twinty 
in wan wooden box, en the gerls by rights 
was allowed a whole box, wan to aitch av 
thim, if they'd carry thim to ther own 
places. But what wid the slowness up- 
stairs en the rushin’ around below like 
the divil’s own, I sez to the fore-leddy: 
‘Kit,” I sez, ‘do ye let aitch wan have only 
six boxes on a board at a time,’ I sez. But 
after a while the boxes begin comin’ down 
faster en faster till th’ illivator bye he was 
fair disthracted what wid the gerls above 
sayin, ‘Ed, take thim boxes out av our 
way,’ en the gerls below cryin’, ‘Ed, do yez 
hurry en bring us more boxes,’ they sez. 
En I give him a lift er two now en thin fer 
the sake av the peace av it. 

“The big gerls was carryin’ whole boxes, 
the wooden wans, by this time, bein’ as 
they cud have thim, en the little wans they 
was carryin’ boards-full en hurryin’ back 
fer nore, en there was that scramblin’ 
‘re wd th’ illivator-cart that some av the 
ze <s was knockin’ en fightin’ aitch other 
lik the cows in the barnyard, 

“9d, he had gahn to carry whole boxes 
to ‘one that was fave-rites av his. She 
see this, the little gerl wid the disgoost 
in ler »yes at the wan that slapped me, 
en wid that same high-headedness that 
was ‘kapin’ her from crowdin’ en fightin’ 
till she zouldn’t git no boxes at-tall, she 
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sez to me, she sez, ‘Would ye plaze,’ she 
sez, ‘lift a whole box to my table?’ she sez. 

“Now I was that mad at the scram- 
blin’ loonytics around me, a-grabbin’ en a- 
spillin’ the flour from the boxes, that I 
niver noticed nothin’ but the high-headed- 
ness av her askin’ me, the forr-man, par- 
ticklarly when the most av the gerls was 
doin’ fer thimselves, though fightin’ en 
stealin’ at-that, en I up en sez, ‘I ain’t got 
twilve hands,’ I sez, en I stopped right 
there, fer, hivins above!—she jist looked 
wanst at me en walked off, en I see she was 
the quane avy thim all. 

“T sez to meself, ‘Mike,’ I sez, 
blaggard,’ I sez, ‘for she’s a leddy,’ 
‘if iver wan walked.’ 

“ “"Pwas over there by the glue-pots I was 
standin’ fifteen minnits after, watchin’ 
things en holdin’ communication wid me- 
self as I waited to have a wurrd wid the 
glue-sthirrer, en I sez to meself, ‘Mike,’ I 
sez, ‘me bye, her apern may be ez durrthy 
en white wid the glue ez the rist av thim,’ I 
sez, ‘but if ye iver,’ I sez, ‘lets that little 
leddy lift a whole box by herself,’ I sez, ‘I'll 
niver spake to ye no more,’ I sez. 

“The glue-sthirrer, which I'll take me fut 
in me hand en crawl to St Dennis’s tomb 
if the divil wouldn’t trimble at the truth av 
it, was the swatest little gerl that iver 
sthirred glue, en the prett-tiest, was Mary. 
En ’twas a convaynyent-like place fer me 
to stop at the hid av the sthairs to watch 
was the forr-leddies kapin’ ivvrything go- 
in’ right. Well, up comes Mary en up 
comes the new little gerl to wanst, en she 
sez to Mary, ‘Would ye plaze give me some 
glue,” she sez. En when Mary give it to 
her, ‘Thank ye,’ she sez, just like that. En 
whin she had gahn agin, Mary sez to me, 
‘She’s a little leddy,’ she sez. Will ye listen, 
Mike,—whin I sez to her this marnin, I sez, 
‘I didn’t eat no breakfast, en I’m _ that 
faint,’ I sez, ‘en wishin’ the noon would 
come’—in the tick av a clock she was back 
wid a paper bag en she sea, ‘Ye must git 
awful tired en vexed, annyhow,’ she sez, 
‘en I don’t see how ye kKape yer temper like 
you do. Will ye have wan av my biscuits?’ 
she sez. En I took it to plaze her. But 
she’s that nice to ivvrywan,’ sez Mary, ‘en 
do ye go see if she’s nadin’ a box, fer yer 
talkin’ too long here,’—fer she was that 
saucy sometimes to me, the forr-man, was 
Mary. 

“’Twas unnissry, her teflin’ me, fer I al- 
riddy had th’ intintion av doin’ it.How- 
soivver, Kit, the forr-leddy, she stopped me 
on me way en she sez, ‘Hoory down some 
more boxes, will ye, Mike,’ she sez. ‘Jist 
look at that pile,’ pointin’ to the new little 
gerl’s cases, ‘ain’t it awful?’ she sez. 

“*What’s awful?’ I sez, thinkin’ she was 
blasphemin’ Mary’s fave-rite en willin’ to 
do murder accordin’. 

“‘*‘Why, the way she wurrks,’ she sez. 
‘There ain’t a new gerl in a thousand 
wurrks so fast en so good,’ she sez. ‘Poor 
thing, she must feel the nade av the money 
bad,’ she sez. ‘Howsomeivver, if they all 
wurrked like that, we’d soon have the 
mill shuttin’ down,’ she sez, which was the 
fear that rode Kit like the witch on a 
broom. 

“Wid that I was steppin’ up to see did 
Ed get some boxes down whin I hear that 
im-pudint illivator boy sayin’ to the new 
little gerl, wid his most iligant air, ‘Lift it 
yerself! "Tain’t heavy! I ain’t got five pair 
av hands!’ 

“ *Well, it’s a pity.’ I sez, ‘fer thin,’ I sez, 
‘we cud putt ye in a dime muze-yum where 
ye belong,’ I sez. ‘Lift that box fer the 
leddy, ye big-futted son av a Boer!’ I sez, 
fer by that time I was that ashamed of 
the Trish. 

“By the end av the wake, ‘the little 
leddy,’ as Mary had been a-callin’ her, had 
wrapped en sealed more boxes than anny 
wan av the dozens av gerls in the place, 


po Sight Restored 


E. A. Warren, 806 Michigan 
te ee. was almost 
with Cataracts 
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Blindness yield to this treatment. 

Dr. Oneal h thousands and 

never injured an eye. His illustrated 

book} many testimonials and advice are free. 
Cross-Eyes a eg new method— 

Without Knife or Pain. ffectual in over 7,000 


cases. Address 
Oren Oneal, M. D., Suite 178 52 Dearborn St., Chicage. 





Please Tell Me 


WHO NEEDS MY BOOK, 


I ask you for the name of a friend whoa 
needs help—that is all. 

Just send me a postal to tell me the book 
he needs. No money is wanted. 

Do that much and I will do this: 

I will send him the book, and with it an 
order on his druggist for six bottles Dr, 
Shoop’s Restorative. I will authorize that 
druggist to let the sick one test it for a 
month at my risk. If it succeeds, the cost 
is $5.50. If it fails, I will pay the druggist 
myself. 

There was never a sick one who could 
refuse such an offer—and I am very glad 
to fulfill it. My records show that 39 out 
of each 40 pay for the medicine gladly. I 
pay just as willingly when one says that 
I have failed. 

The reason is this: After a lifetime’s ex- 
perience I have perfected the only remedy 
that strengthens the inside nerves. Those 
nerves alone operate every vital organ; and 
no weak organ can be well again until its 
nerve power is restored. I want those who 
need help to know it. 

For his sake, please tell me some sick one 
whom common remedies don’t cure. 

a a book | Sock No. $ on a tent: 
you want, and Book No, 3 on the Kidneys, 
Shoop, Box 542, Book No. 4 for Women, 

a B 
Wis. 


ook No. 5 for Men (sealed), 
Book No. 6 on Rheumatism, 

Mild cases, 
bottles. At 


Why Be ‘arte red? 


Why wear a stiff, hard pres- 
Sure, vice-like truss wher you 
can get a truss that will hold 
the worst rupture during most 
active exercise, with perfect 
comfort? Why not iuvesti- 
gate? Why not get a truss 
that will be easy to wear 
will hold perfeetly and will 
effect a radical cure? Why 

suffer? I}lustrated catalogue 
and instructions for self 
measureinent sent seale d. 
Write to Dept. D 


AXION MFG. CO., 744 Broadway, New York. 


BRASS BAND 


Instruments, ee, Pelsorme. aus 8 
Healy’s “Own Make” Instruments 
now used by the greatest artiste. FineOat. 
gives Band. Tiperetions, mailed free; it 
— >= and ge Instructions for 
Secasien in Instru- 
ae ~-5 we i in price, 
LYON & HEALY, 54 Adams St., Chicago. 
The World’s Largest Music House. Selle 
+* Everything kaown in Nasie.” 


which 
address Dr. 
Racine, 


not chronic, are often 


all druggists 





NEW PATENTED IMPROYVE- 
MENTS. Worn day and night 
with case. 





RUPTURE pap wien cured. No, cure 


no pay. ALEX SPEIRS, Box 830, Westbrook, Maine. 
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To capable and conscientious men who 
are willing to give their best thought and 
efforts to the work, we offer a splendid 
opportunity for large returns in the way of 
commissions, and to those of experience a 
salary as well. Of course experienced men 
are more valuable to us and we are willing 
to pay them better wages. On the other 
hand, we are willing to give that business 
training to the inexperienced which will, if 
they have the possibilities within them, 
soon enable them to earn good wages on 
their merit. This is a proposition to interest 
every man who means business and who is 
seeking a responsible position and corre- 
sponding salary. We have a number of 
openings fur special representatives of the ¢ 
American Agriculturist in the states of 
Ohio, West Virginia, Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
and the south. For further particulars 
address the publishers, 
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but she nivver did no talkin’ like the'rist 
av thim, en the gerls as wurrked near her 
at furrst didn’t know what to make av her 
not jawin’ and sassin’ en fightin’. En the 
way, if she shud be out av boxes, she’d bor- 
row, ‘if ye plaze,’ en thin return thim, give 
thim a wursse shock than the day the 
ilictrissty in the insh’latin’ burned out en 
flew up in fiames. For before this the’r 
borr’n had been plain stalin’ en no less, 
may the saints fersake me if it’s not the 
truth av it. 

“The little leddy said as she was goin’ 
to lave at the ind av the wake, at the Sat- 
urday night. But before this she had asked 
Mary wan day would she let her go home 
wid her to take her mother something, 
fer Mary had told her all about the byes 
en the old man en the mother. En Wwhin 
she see her, she sez to Mary, she sez, ‘I 
know what makes ye so swate now,’ she 
sez, ‘it’s yer mother en yer upbringin’,’ she 
SeZ. 

“The mill-gerls was all a-talkin’ about 
her that nixt wake like a cage av fightin’ 
parrots. Wan gerl, she <¢7 she had asked 
her had she ivver wurrk_ in a mill before 
that she wurrked so fast, but she sez ‘No.’ 
‘En did ye do house-wurrk?’ she sez, en she 
sez she had. Wan sez she was that nice 
en the nixt sez as she might be if she 
hadn’t been a scab en wurrked longer 
hours en -taken :the -bread out av ther 
mouths. ‘Thin it’s yer own fahlt,’ sez the 
nixt, ‘fer the boxes was here en ye cud do 
the same, were ye not wantin’ to talk more 
than anythin’ else, ye green-eyed mill-rat,’ 
she sez. 

“Whilst she was sayin’ thim very wurrds 
en I a-listenin’, Mary come over from the 
glue-pots a ways en sez, ‘Mike, come here,’ 
she sez. Kit, the forr-leddy, come up too, 
en sez to Mary, ‘So the mills ’11 not ke shut- 
tin’ down,’ she sez. ‘fhe saints be praised 
—en it all comin’ to wanst!’ 

““*Will ye tell me what ye mane?’ I sez, 
straight-like, to Kit. 

““‘She sez she’s goin’ to be married, is the 
half of it,’ she sez, pointin’ to Mary. 

“*Ver jokin’, I sez, to Kit. 

‘“*Ask her yerself,’ she sez, en walks off 
laughin’. 

“The wall was convanyent-like to me 
back, en I sez, ‘Mary,’ I sez, ‘does the smell 
av the hot glue nivver make ye sick?’ I sez. 

“ ‘Why, Mike,’ she sez, ‘what’s the mat- 
ter wid ye?’ she sez; ‘ye look as if ye’d seen 
a banshee,’ she sez. 

“Tt’s nothin’, I sez, ‘but may the divvil 
take me if it tain’t bad luck to have nothin’ 
but water to drink yer health in!’ I sez. 

‘Osh, nivver do that!’ she sez; ‘but will 
ye come to the weddin?’ she sez. 

“‘Sure,-en may St Patrick give you en 
the lucky man all that yer wishin’,’ I sez. 

“*Ye spalpeen,’ she sez, laffin’, ‘git out 
wid yer blarney en yer sassin’! I'll let ye 
know whin I’m goin’ to be married,’ she 
sez. 

‘‘*Mary, darlin’!’ I sez; wid a grand dis- 
appearin’ av the stone at me heahrt. 

“‘Go way wid ye!’ she sez, blushin’ like 
the markin’-paint. 

“But whin I walked home wid her that 
avenin’ ’twas a jew’l av an answer she 
give me, the same bein’ as clear as an 
Irish mist, fer, furrst, she sez, I must take 
her the next avenin’ to see the little leddy, 
the two av us havin’ been asked special to 
call before she was married—it been her 
that Kit, the forr-leddy, was mentionin’. 

“But whin we got to the house, a great 
big fine stone wan, I sez, ‘Mary,’ I sez, 
‘ye’ll nivver be goin’ to the front door!’ I 
sez. 

“En why not?” she sez, laffin’ like St 
Bridget’s chimes as we was shown into the 
parrlor. 

“En if ‘twasn’t the little leddy herself 
as owned the house, en her father, the 
Same as had died the year beforr, havin’ 
been propri’tor av the mills. Her mother 
havin’ been dead some years en her the 
only child, her gard-deens had been think- 
in’ to sell the mills er shut ’em down, 
which report had been hauntin’ Kit, the 
forr-leddy. But the little leddy, havin’ 
come av age herself, she was that detar- 
mined to kape the mills that she had in- 





A FINE KIDNEY REMEDY. 


Mr A. §. Hitchcock, East Hampton, Conn 
(The Clothier), says if any sufferer from 
Kidney and Bladder Diseases will write 
him he will direct them to the perfect 
home cure he used. He has nothing what- 
ever to sell.—[Adv. 
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jooced the young man she was to marry 
take charge av thim. 

“She was that inthrested in thim her- 
self that she had decided to find out all 
about things widout no wan knowin’ her, 
so she cud help thim all bettes afther- 
wards. So far the wan wake she rinted 
a room at an old houseKaper’s as used to 
wurrk fer her mother, en lived on what 
she made herself, the same as the rist av 
the mill-gerls, much agin the old lady’s 
opinyans, to see could she do it. 

“So that was how it happened she raised 
the wages. She putt in a lunch-room fer 
the gerls, which same she injooced Mary 
to take charrge av, en she started a clane, 
chape boardin’-house fer the employ-yees 
wid no homes, which. Mary’s mouther is 
housekeeper fer, en putt in a readin’-room. 
En in time we got ivvrything else in the 
meighborhood from kindergartens en free 
baths up. 

“Av ecorse we wint to the weddin’, Mary 
en me, fer, as she sez that avenin’, ‘I want 
ye both to come, special,’ she sez, ‘en thin, 
some day, I hope ye’ll invite me to yours.’ 

“ ‘Faith, how did ye know, ma’am?’ I sez. 
But Mary, she was only blushin’.” 


An Ant Party. 


DOROTHY SHEPHERD. 








The following game has been effectively 
and enjoyably used, and I write it for the 
pleasure of the readers of this paper, feel- 
ing sure that it may while away some unoc- 
cupied evening, as a mere household con- 
test, or in a wider sense serve as the basis 
for an entertainment. It was in this latter 
way that I used it. Invitations were sent 
out for an “ant’’ party, and wondering 
guests assembled at the appointed hour. 

It was then explained to them that they 
were to enter upon a word contest. Each 
guest was given a card on which was writ- 
ten a long list of sentences describing va- 
rious occupations, characteristics and so 
on, which need not apply strictly to this 
busy little insect. The game consisted in 
writing after each of these statements 
some one word expressing the whole mean- 
ing of the sentence and ending in the letters 
AN T. 

At the top of each card was the appro- 
priate advice, “Go to the ant, consider her 
ways and be wise,” and had as a head line 
illustration a pen and ink sketch of an ant 
hill, whereon three or four ants swarmed. 
Below the descriptive list of words was the 
kindergarten rhyme: 

Once I saw an ant hill 
With no ants about, 

So I said, ‘Dear little ants, 
Won’t you, please, come out?” 

It would probably be necessary to give 
the answer to the first statement as an indi- 
cation of the method to be used in solving 
the others. Here are a few statements, 
with answers appended, which can be used. 
The number is a matter of choice, but usu- 
ally each card contains about 25. If so 
desired this list can be extended to al- 
most any length with a little thought and 
care. 

The ant begins her juvenile life. (Infant.) 

The ant spends a fortune lavishly. (Ex- 


travagant.) 

The ant has the manners of a courtier. 
(Gallant.) 

The ant uses no vowels in conversation. 
(Consonant.) 


The ant loses her temper. (Petulant.) 

The ant is harder than stone. (Adamant.) 

The ant stays away from work (Truant.) 

The ant asks large prices for her wares. 
(Exorbitant.) 

The ant is thought too small to notice. 
(Insignificant. ) 

The ant knows little wisdom. (Ignorant.) 


The ant deserves severe censure. (Mis- 
creant.) 

The ant curries favor by flattery. (Syc- 
ophant.) 


The ant professes religion she does not 
feel. (Cant.) 

The ant is disapproved by the W C T 
U. (ntoxicant.) 

The ant is mathematically fourth of a 
circle. (Quadrant.) 

The ant has the trait of a donkey. (Re- 
calcitrant.) 

The ant gives token of her ‘affection. 
(Osculant.) 

The ant is superficial and silly. (Plip- 
pant.) 

The ant professes little interest. (Non- 
chalant), 
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The ant makes things run smoothly. 
(Lubricant.) 

The ant scolds ferociously. (Termagant.) 

The ant is like a deep grief. (Poignant.) 

The ant engages in trade. (Merchant.) 


The ant is but part of herself. (Rem-~- 


nant.) 

The ant belongs to the police department. 
(Sergeant.) 

Prizes for the most complete lists should 
be awarded to the clever guessers at the 
close of the evening, when the refreshments 
are served. 





The Number of Meals—Going without 


breakfast is strongly advocated by some 
health -enthusiasts nowadays. Doubtless it 
would be a wise custom for some people. 
The same could be said of most any one 
meal, and these conclusions have been formed 
because so many cat too much. But there 
is always danger of overeating whether we 
take one or many meals. Every time we par- 
take of food we have an opportunity to be 
temperate or intemperate, and unless we eat 
very often indeed, the number of meals will 
not alone insure desired results. A safe rule 
is to eat only when hungry of simple food, 
and to be moderate in the amount.—[L. W. 





ie Sammy Snages,” said the Sunday school 
teacher, ‘“‘what did the Psalmist mean when 
he said all flesh is grass?’ ‘‘He meant to 
call everybody hayseeds, I suppose,” re- 
plied Sammy. 


Joseph Horne Co. 








Many thousands of names have been re- 
ceived for our Fall and Winter Cata- 
logue. Have you sent us yours? It is a 
beautiful book, and tells lots that you 
will be delighted to know. 


About Albatross 


At 45c a Yd. 


You know that any kind of dress goods, 
any kind of silks, anything that pertains 
to the personal dress of women, is here. 
We have been telling you this for years. 

So this week instead of giving a list of 
different stuffs, we will just say something 
about this fine house-garment material— 
Albatross. 

*Tisn’t often this goods is offered at 45c. 
But we got hold of a lot that we can sell 
for that price. 

Soft and crepy, and so very admirable 
for every ‘kind of house-garment. Many 
ladies like it, too, for shirtwaists. 


A splendid assortment of delicate shades 
—pink, cream, sky-blue, white, nile, 
light gray, castor, old rose, reseda, 
roeee, cardinal, navy and the staple 

ac 





We'll send you samples, if you insist; 


but we advise an immediate purchase, for 
the reason that people in town here are 
carrying it off by many yards to a family. 


Joseph Horne Co. 


Dept. E. H. Pittsburg, Pa. 





PaMoug ¢ eve BOOK FREE 


Dr. Coffee f forhi hist toustne fee tree = 


ontains 80 pages ; colored pho- 
Sa ofeyesfromlife. An ere e his- 
tory. Contains eyetests; worth $5 but 
it is isfree. Tellsalso how to cure catar- 
acts,scums,sore eyes,failing - i ae 
troubles with oa pices s medici BSe.s ~ 
smal) ~—— A. J. Palm 
a owa, ct or of blindness in a3 
onths. Hope for everyone. Advice free. 
DR W. 0. COFFEE, 881 Good Block, Des Moines, la 


Absolutely cured, Nevertoretum, 
A Boon tosufferers. Acts like magic, 
ry al box MAILED FREE. Addresa, 


E.M.Botot. Box 690, Augu en 


MALARIA AND FEVERS 


INSTANTLY RELIEVED AND C URED {(e. 
by using our famous NoMAL TaBLeETs, You Will ex- 

perience immediate relief on taking one tablet. A box of 
them often cures the worst cases. Send 1oc. for a box at 
ance. You won't regret it. NOMAL CREOet co., 
Dept. 23, 311 E. 10TH ST., NEW YORK. 
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Comrades Three, 


Comrades we, 
Just us three, 
Happy all the day; 


How Jackie and the Professor were Fooled. 


WALDO, 


Jackie Jones, who, from the time he was 
three years old was nicknamed “What-is- 
it,” because of an insatiable thirst for 
knowledge, which, every time he saw any- 
thing new, brought forth on the instant 
the query which supplanted his real name 
among his friends, sought his very good 
friend, the professor. Jackie carried a lit- 
tle box in whieh was a green worm about 
an inch and a half long. He had found it 
under some brown October leaves and at 
the first glimpse he had been scared. My, 
how scared he was! Do you wonder why? 
Well, it was because one end was shaped 
and marked just exactly like a snake’s 
head. There were the eyes and even two 
tiny dots on the extreme end which looked 
like nostrils. 

Jackie had poked off the leaves, expect- 
ing to see a snake run, and when he saw 
only a little worm, he almost lost his 
breath. Now he was showing it to the pro- 
fessor. 

“What is it?” he demanded. 
How the professor laughed as 
asked if it was a new kind of snake. 
“Jackie,”’ said he, “did you ever see any 
of those great big yellow butterflies with 
beautiful black markings on their wings?” 
“Lots of ’em,” was Jackie’s prompt re- 

sponse. 

“Well, Jackie, you take this fellow home 
and give him some leaves to eat. By and 
by he will hang himself up on the box 
cover and look like a funny dead brown 
bundle. But he won’t be dead. He will just 
be asleep inside. Some day in the spring 
when you look into the box you will find the 
little brown bundle still there, but it will be 
an empty cradle. There will be a little 
round hole in it and in the box you will 
find a beautiful butterfly waiting to try his 
wings and seek the sunshine and flowers. 
And his name will be Papillio Turnus.” 

So Jackie did as he was told. Every once 
in a while during the winter he would peep 
into the box and look at the little brown 
cradle hanging there, just as the professor 
had told him it would be. In the spring he 
looked eagerly every day. Then one morn- 
ing he found the little round hole in the 
cradie, and outside he found—what do you 
think? It wasn’t gay Mr Papillio Turnus. 
It wasn’t a butterfly at all. It was just a 
little slim-bodied gauzy winged fly. 

Jackie straightway ran to the professor. 
“What is it?” he demanded. 

The professor looked into the box. 
he laughed. 

“That was a joke on us,” said he. After- 
ward he explained how some insects live 
on other insects, which is nature’s way of 
preventing any one kind from becoming too 
numerous. So the worm Jackie had found 


Jackie 


Then 





Careless all 
What befall, 
Romping at our play! 


had been stung by a little fly just like the 
one found in the box. And in the place 
made by the sting an egg had been laid. 
After Mr Papillio had hung himself up in 
his cradle, the egg had hatched and another 
little worm had lived on Mr Papillio and 
killed him. Then this little worm had 
changed to the fly Jackie found, and fooled 
Jackie and the professor. 


A Miner’s Visitor—I think Our Young 
Folks would like to see the two little chip- 
munks that came into my lonely miner's 
cabin, and hop from the ground to my knee 
and from my knee to my rude little table, 
and share my meals with me. When I am 
away they keep house, I suspect, at least 
I know that they give my grub stake a 
pretty thorough overhauling, But they do 
not find any of Laura Whittemore’s picnic 
sandwiches, I am sure. They are playing 
tag on the roof just now.—[A. R. Sher- 
wood, Idaho. 


“Remember, my boy,” said the gentle 
sage, “that the worm will turn at last.”’ “It 
has to, mister,’”’ answered the open-faced 
youth with the fishingpole over his shoul- 
der. “It has to, or else it won't fit the 
hook.” 


“Don’t yeu wish you had an automobile?” 
said Miss Miami Brown. “Oh, I dunno,” 
answered Erastus Pinkly. ‘‘A mule doesn’t 
cost near so much money an’ it’s purty near 
as dangerous.” 








What Goes Up 


MUST COME DOWN. 


Nothing is more certain than that the 
use of so called tonics, stimulants and 
medicines, which depend upon alcohol for 
their effect, is injurious to health in the 
long run. 

What goes up must come down and the 
elevation of spirits, the temporary exhilara- 
tion resulting from a dose of medicine con- 
taining alcohol, will certainly be followed 
in a few hours by a corresponding depres- 
sion to relieve which another dose must be 
taken. 

In other words, many liquid patent medi- 
cines derive their effect entirely from the 
alcohol they contain. 

Alcohol, and medicines containing it, are 
teinporary stimulants and not in any sense 
a true tonic. In fact it is doubtful if any 
medicine or drz;* is a real tonic. 

A true tonic is something which will re- 
new, replenish, buila up the exhausted ner- 
vous system and wasted tissues of the 
body, something that will enrich the blood 
and endow it with the proper proportions 
of red and white corpuscles which prevent 
or destroy disease germs. This is what a 
real tonic should do and no drug or alco- 
holic stimulant will do it. 

The only true tonic in nature is whole- 
some food, thoroughly digested. Every 
particle of nervous energy, every minute 
muscle, fiber and drop of biood is created 
daily from the food we digest. 

The mere eating of food has little to do 
with the repair of waste tissue but the per- 
fect digestion of the food eaten has every- 
thing to do with it. 

The reason so few people have perfect 
digestion is because from wrong habits of 
living the stomach has gradually lost the 
power to secrete the gastric juice, peptones 
and acids in sufficient quantity. 

To cure indigestion and stomach troubles 
it is necessary to take after meals some 
harmless preparation which will supply the 
natural peptone and diastase which every 
weak stomach lacks, and probably the best 
preparation of this character is Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets, which may be found in 
every drug store and which contain in 
pleasant palatable form the wholesome 
peptone and diastase which nature requires 
for prompt digestion. 

One or two of these excellent tablets 
taken after meals will prevent souring, fer- 
mentation and acidity and insure complete 
digestion and assimilation. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are equally 
valuable for little children as for adults, 
as they contain nothing harmful or stimu- 
lating but only the natural digestives. 

One of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets will di- 
gest 1800 grains of meat, eggs or other 
wholesome food, and they are in every 
sense a genuine tonic because they bring 
about in the only natural way a restora- 
tive of nerve power, a building up of lost 
tissue and appetite, in the only way it can 
be done, by the digestion and assimilation of 
wholesome food. 








Watch 


Accidents 


will happen! That’s why your watch 
works should be protected by a strong case. 
Gold alone is soft and bends easily. It’s 


used for show only. 


The JAS. BOSS 


STIFFENED GOLD WATCH CASE 
resists jar and jolt. Keeps out the dust. 


Reduces the expense of repair. 


Adds 


many years to the life of your watch. 
Every JAS. BOSS CASE is guaranteed 
for 25 years by a Keystone Trade-mark 


stamped inside. 


You must 


look for this trade-mark. 


Consult the jeweler. 
Write us for klet, 


THE KEYSTONB 


WATCH CASE COMPANY, 


Philadelphia. 
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A Luilaby. 
EMILIE PEMBERTON. 
Rock-a-bye, hush-a-bye, baby, sweet sleep 
Woos thee to slumber in bowers so deep, 
Nothing shall find till sunbeamsare bright— 
Rock-a-bye, hush-a-bye, baby, good-night. 


Dear little pilgrim, along this life-way 
Speed thee to dreamland with angels to 


play; 

Fairy dream-bridges span life’s silver 
stream, 

Safe, till the bright light of day dawn shall 
gleam. 


Drop the white curtain o’er each of your 
eyes, 

Looking at mother so wondrously wise, 

Foretelling wisdom and greatness to come, 

When these soft lips shall no longer be 


dumb. 


Flower-decked grass flashing dewdrops of 
love; 

Misty clouds fold you; stars beckon above; 

That is the place—mother’s kiss guides you 


right— 
Rock-a-bye, hush-a-bye, darling, go0od- 
night. 


The “Round” Hook Hobby. 


LAURA WHITTEMORE, 





Hooks are one of my hobbies, and espe- 
cially round ones, which can be screwed 
into the ceiling or the underside of shelves. 
They hang down in such a comfortable 
fashion they seem to invite things to come 
up out of the way. 

There are the coat hooks on the under 
side of the low shelf out in the back hall, 
where the children keep their outside jack- 
ets. These hooks have two curved parts 
so that they are very convenient for small 
spaces. Of course the nicest way to use 
them is with coat hangers. 

In the woodshed under the beams are sev- 
eral great big hooks where baskets of va- 
rious shapes are suspended and rag bags 
patiently await a call from an interested 
party. Along two of these beams the boys 
keep their fishing rods with a delightful 
sense of security, since the elevation is con- 
siderable. 

Under the sink (I’m sorry to say it’s the 
old-fashioned closed kind) there is a shelf 
where polishing and cleaning materials are 
kept, and on it’s under side are a few good 
sized hooks ‘which hold saucepans and ket- 
tles. This saves stooping way down to the 
floor every time they are wanted. Some- 
thing of the same sort serves under the 
bottom shelves in the pantry. 

In the china closet, on the cleats under 
the back of the shelves against the wall, 
is a row of brass hooks which displays the 
cups pleasingly. If the dishes are not piled 
up very high it is convenient to put a few 
hooks on the under side of the shelves for 
pitchers, or any little odd dish that is pos- 
sessed of handles. 

In the sitting room closet some more 
hooks do duty by suspending .a big basket 
which holds the weekiy mending. Still 
other hooks are there, too. Right on the 
edge of the shelf are a couple some two 
feet or more apart which hold a yard stick. 

All these are what I call the “round” 
hooks. I have ever so many other kinds 
that fasten up to the wall—everybody has. 
But they can be put up most anywhere, and 
are not dependent upon the under side of 
things for their field of usefulness. 


An Easy Brightening. 


MARY TAYLOR ROSS. 








Instead of putting hours of hard work 
into scouring tins with sand soap, put on 
the wash boiler when the tin closet is to 
be cleaned, and put the tins into a strong 
borax water te boil. They will come out 
bright as new if they have been used to 
any kind of care. Iron kettles and drip- 
ping pans should be boiled in lye water 
to remove the black crust which gathers 
upon them. Do not boil tins in lye water 
unless they are very black and neglected. 
In this case, boil in .the lye water, and 
then boil in borax water. 

Do not put the fingers in the lye water, 
for it would eat away the skin. Scoop the 
articles out with a wooden spoon or any- 
thing convenient and drep at once into a 





The 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


“Ivory” is a favorite 


shaving soap because it 
makes a profuse, rich lather, 
which softens the beard that 
is to be removed and leaves 
the sKin unharmed. It costs 


about one-fifth as much as 
the so-called shaving soaps, 
and many who have used it 
for this purpose for years 
will not have any other. 


It Floats. 














tub of clear water to rinse off the lye 
water. From this water put each article 
into a pan of good soapy hot dish water 
sand wash thoroughly, using a little sand 
soap on any obstinate spots. 

All this sounds elaborate, but the method 
has been pursued in one house for years, 
and it requires far less time and labor than 
scouring half the number of times would 
take. One .can sit on a high stool and do 
most of the work, and with a pair of rub- 
ber gloves, the hands are not parboiled, nor 
water soaked, nor roughened by long use 
of scouring soap. 

An October Wedding Trip—aA friend took 
what I thought a unique and delightful 
wedding trip, considering the time of year, 
which was early autumn, and the state of 
finances of the young couple. They marked 
out an itinerary lasting about two weeks, 
made excellent terms with a liveryman for 
one of his best driving teams, and started 
out on a beautiful October day, in the af- 


ternoon sunshine, to drive to the first town 
on their list. Their entire satisfaction on 
their return was a proof that it was a more 
enjoyable trip than many a more extensive 
one. Of course they met with some un- 
pleasant weather, but they waited until it 
cleared, and as they had only themselves 


to please, they stopped when they chose 
and went on when they were ready to do 
so.—[Mrs K, C. B. 

A Butter Account—While others have 


been sending in records of their baking, and 
chicken raising, I have been keeping close 
account of the butter and buttermilk sold 
from two cows for one year, ending Sept 
10. My cows are just good Tennessee moun- 
tain stock, nothing fancy. I have sold since 
September 10, 1901, $104.55 worth of butter 
and buttermilk; besides, we have a family 
of six that are all good eaters. We have 
had what sweet and sour milk we wanted, 
as well as from two to three pounds butter 
per week.—_[Mrs Laura Callaway, Tennes- 
see, 

How Exasperating to have the nicely 
blackened range spotted up with grease when 
frying the ham and eggs for Sunday morn- 
ing’s breakfast! One may use a cover, but 
this is apt to steam the eggs. Try this: 
After the fat is heated, dredge a thin layer 
ef flour over the fat. It takes but a slight 
amount, and one trial will convince you of 
its efficacy.—[March Fourth. 


A Preventive of Cracks—When warming 
the contents of a platter in the oven, or 
when baking anything in a pretty dish 
from which it is to be served, place in or 
over a pan of hot water and no harm will 
come to the dish.—TM. T. R. 








Royal E. Burnham, Attorney-at 
aw and Solicitor of Patents, 82 
Bond Building, Washington. D. C 


PATEN TS . Booklet on patents sent free. 


Patent Your Improvements and Make Money Outof; Them 





PATENTS iidicr “reterencer’ 
W.T. FITZGERALD & CO., Washington, D.C. 





The Combination Oil Cure for Cancer 


Was originated and perfected by Dr D. M. 
Bye. It is soothing and balmy and gives re- 
lief from unceasing pain. It has cured more 
cases than all other treatments combined. 
Those interested, who desire free books tell- 
ing about the treatment, save time and ex- 
pense by addressing the ‘Home Office—DR D. 
M. BYE CO, P O Drawer 505, Indianapolis, Ind. 


PERFECT PATTERNS 


ONLY !1O.CENTS. 














The Best Paper Patterns and at 
the Lowest Price. 


None better at any price, 25c, 30c, 
35c and 40c patterns not excepted. 
FRE Catalog sent to all who write 
our Pattern Department... 


ORANGE JUDD COPIPANY, 


52-54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
Homestead Bi 


uilding, 8 
Marquette Buliding, Chicage, Tl. 














NEW ENGLAND 
SCHOOL OF COOKERY 


KATHERINE A. FRENCH, PRINCIPAL, wiITH 
CAPABLE ASSISTANTS, EMINENT LECTURERS 
AND SPECIALISTS. 

A self-supporting but not a money-making institu 
tion established at Springfield, Mass., three years agc 
to bring a knowledge of domestic practice and science 
within the reach of ali. Already in the front rank 
Endorsed by leading women’s organizations. 


REGISTER NOW 


COOKING DEPARTMENT—Courses in Plain 
Intermediate and Advanced Cookery, Invalid and Cha 
ing-dish Service, etc., began October 1 

NORMAL DEPARTMENT for training teacher: 
begius January 

Very Fensonable fees in all departments. Free scholar: 
ships may be earned by those unable to_pay the fees. 

Inquiries, correspondence, etc., invited. Address 


NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF COOKERY, 
73 Werthington Street, Tpringfield, Mase 
eT 


See Our Guarantee of Advertisers op Kditorial Page 
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Grapes in Winter. 
VASHTI KAYE, 


Grape Jelly: Pick the grapes from the 
stems carefully, wash, add a little water, 
and then put on the stove to boil. When 
grapes are softened, pour them into a bag 
made of thin cotton cloth and hang them 
suspended over a porcelain lined pan until 
the juice has ceased to drip. Before put- 
ting the juice on the stove, take 1 pt sugar 
to every pint of juice you are using, and 
place the sugar in a dry, flat pan. Put in 
the oven and let it remain there to heat 
slowly until it is thoroughly hot, but be 
careful not to allow the sugar to melt. 
When the juice has boiled hard for 20 
minutes, add the hot sugar gradually and 
stir until all of it is dissolved. After the 
sugar has been added do not let the mix- 
ture boil, but if, after testing, the mixture 
is not thick enough, put it on the back of 
the stove where it will keep warm but not 
boil. . When the mixture jellies in a saucer, 
pour it into glasses and cover while hot. 

Grape Juice: Prepare as for jelly and 
.add 1 cup sugar to 1 or 2 qts of juice. As 
much sugar may be used as wanted, 1 cup 
of it to 2 qts of juice will make the juice 
rather sweet. After bringing the juice to 
a boil, bottle and seal while hot. 

Grape Marmalade: After making grape 
juice or jelly, take the pulp and add sugar 
to the proportion of % lb sugar to 1 pt of 
pulp. Thoroughly boil the mixture once, 
and then put it in jars and seal. 

Grape Catsup: After making grape jelly 
or juice take the remaining pulp and strain 
through a fine colander. Then to 1 qt of 
pulp add 1 cup vinegar, 1 cup sugar, or 
more if desired sweeter,’1 tablespoon cin- 
namon, and % tablespoon cloves. Boil up 
well and bottle. 

— 

Deviled Liver—Skin 3 lbs liver and chop 
fine with % lb fat pickled pork. Mix with 
it 1 teacup bread crumbs, and season with 
salt to taste, 1 teaspoon each ground pep- 
sper, mace and cloves. Put it into a covered 
pail, set in cold water, and cook two hours 
after the water boils. Remove the cover, 
gash the top, and scatter over bits of but- 
ter, place in the oven and brown. Serve in 
slices when cold, with sour jelly.—[S. E. W. 


Sweet Rusk—Take 1 pt warm milk, % 
cup butter, 1 cup sugar, 1 teaspoon salt, 2-3 
cake compressed yeast. Make a sponge 
with the milk, yeast and flour enough for 
a thin batter. Let rise over night. In the 
morning add the butter, eggs and sugar, 
well beaten together, the salt and flour 
enough to make a soft dough. Mold with 
the hands into balls, and let rise until very 
light, then bake.—[May Atwood Boyer. 


Delicious Sweets are small raw sweet 
potatoes fried whole in deep fat. Fifteen 
minutes’ frying does them to a beautiful 
brown, outside, and a tender mealiness in- 
side. French fry is the name. 


Baked Stuffed Tomatoes—Select 6 large 
firm tomatoes. Remove only enough from 
the top to scoop the meat and seeds out. 
Chop very fine 3 slices of fried calf’s liver, 
the whole of one hard-boiled egg, 1 cup 
toasted bread crumbs, % cup melted butter, 
1 red pepper pod, salt to taste, and season 
highly with black pepper if liked. Mix to- 
gether with 1 raw egg. Place the tomatoes 
close together in a baking dish, and cover 
the whole with a thick layer of the toasted 
bread crumbs. Dot the top with small 
cubes of butter. Bake.20 minutes and serve 
in baking dish. This_ mixture, omitting 
pepper, is a delicious stuffing for green 
peppers, but require 50 minutes in hot oven. 
—[Marion Mason. 


In Making Boiled Custard, after scald- 
ing the milk, pour it over the beaten eggs 
slowly, instead of putting the eggs into the 
milk, as it will — prevent the custard 
curdling. —[M. H. 

Apple Custard Pie (with Meringue)— 
Stew and strain enough finely flavored tart 
apples to make a large cup of sauce. Add 


THE GOOD COOK 


Just before drawing from the oven, cover 
evenly with the meringue of the whites of 
2 eggs, beaten stiff, with 1 tablespoonful 
powdered sugar. Brown lightly. It is de- 
licious, as also are peach pies made in the 
same way.—[Mrs Shirley St Aubyn. 


Potato Puffs—To 2 teacups cold mashed 
potato add % cup sweet milk,. % teaspoon 
salt, 1 tablespoon butter, 2 tablespoons flour 
and 2 eggs beaten to a froth. Mix the whole 
thoroughly until light, put into a pudding 
dish, spread a little butter over the top and 
bake until a golden brown. The quality de- 
pends upon thoroughly beating the eggs 


_ before adding them, so the puff will remain 


light after baking.—[Jennie May Holden. 


Chickens in Cream—Cut chickens in two 
lengthwise, place halves in a dripping pan 
and just cover with sweet cream. Season with 
a little salt, pepper and butter. Set in oven, 
and by the time the cream is almost cooked 
away the chickens will be done. Have just 
cream enough left to put over mashed pota- 
to as gravy.—[Mrs J. M. 


Cocoanut Bars—Place 2 lbs white coffee 


sugar over the fire with 1 pt water, and 
boil until a little dropped into cold water 
ean be rolled into a ball. Then remove 
from the fire and stir in 2 teaspoons either 
vanilla or rose flavoring. Now add 1 lb 
grated cocoanut and stir with a wooden 
spoon until the mixture begins to look 
white, and then pour at once into a shal- 
low square pan. As soon as it has cooled 
a little, mark off into squares. When cold, 
either break or cut.—[Alberta G. 


Corn Cake—One cup Indian meal, 2 ta- 
blespoons sugar, 1 cup flour, 2-3 tablespoon 
melted butter, 1 cup milk, 1% teaspoons 
baking powder and 1 egg. First beat the 
egg, then add the sugar, butter and milk 
Lastly, add the meal and flour, into which 
has been sifted the baking powder.—[Laura 
Williams. 


Bread Crumb Omelet—Let 1 cup bread 
crumbs soak in 1 cup milk a little while, 
then beat the yolks of 2 or 3 eggs with it, 
adding a dash of pepper. Put into a hot 
buttered spider, then turn the whites, 
beaten to a stiff froth, on top of the yolks, 
and put into the oven to cook. When done, 
fold it over and serve hot.—{H. H. Burns. 








CATARRH CAN BE CURED. 


Catarrh is a kindred ailment of consumption, long con- 
sidered incurable; and yet there is one remedy that will 
positively cure catarrh in any of its stages. For many 
years this remedy was used by the late Dr. Stevens, a 
widely noted authority on all diseases of the throat and 
lungs. Having tested its wonderful curative powers in 
thousands of cases, and desiring to relieve human suffer- 
ing, I will send free of charge to all sufferers from Ca- 
tarrh, Asthma, Consumption, and nervous diseases, this 
recipe in German, French or English, with full direc- 
tions for preparing and using. Sent by mail by address 
ing, with stamp, naming this paper, W. A. Noyes, 847 
Powers Block, Rochester, N. Y. 


Every pound of LION COFFEE 
has just the same strength and 
flavor. You can’t rely on coffee 


sold in bulk. The air-tight, sealed 
package keeps LION COFFEE 
fresh and pure. 





LYON & HEALY 
ORGANS 


are the great favorites to- 
day. Unapproached for 
Sweetness and > 
ef Tone. All our organs 
have all the latest and most 
modernimprovements. The 
cases are models of neatness 
and nennty and are made of 
finel hed solid Oak, 
Blac oe Mahogany or 
Ebo. ony finish 


PRICES ALWAYS 
The Latest Style. THE LOWEST. 


We make the terms of payment so easy that any- 

body can buy one. Ask your dealer for the ison & % 

> —~ 4 Organs. If he does not keep them write 
eautiful Catalogue FREE. 


LYON & HEALY, cexcscoy iki. 





mo $60 TO $125 A MONTH 


MADE WITH 


' Gearhart’s Improved 
SKNITTER 


by either knitting for the 

trade or selling machines. 

Knits everything from 

homespun or factory yarns 

: ual to hand knitting, alse 

= all sizes of hosiery with- 

BIG MONEY. Vs out seams. Only family mach- 

FOR AGENT ine made with RIBBING 

ATTACHMENT Ahead of allcompetitors. Write us 

once for our catalogue and samples of work which ex- 

iemesoveey eee... SATISFACTION evanantses. 
Address, J. E. GEARHART, Bex39, CLEARFIELD, P. 








Send us your address 
ba a ur and we will show you 
how fe make $3 — 
absolutely sure 
furnish the work and teach you free, you work ‘ia 
the a where you live. Send us your address and we will 
explain the business fully, remember we guarantee | a clear profit 


of $3 for every day's work, absolutely 4 ‘rite at once, 
ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO., | Box 875, Detroit, Miche 








THE “SUN” OUTSHINES THEM ALL. 
1} Burns 90 per cent. cir and 10 per cent. hydro-carbon gas—costs but little 
Sows than daylight. Conforms to insurance underwriters’ rules, 
ideal light for home, church, hall or business. 
Write For Our Liberal Terms To Agents, 
Braneh supply depots in all the larger cities. 
SUN VAPOR LIGHT CO. Box 607, CANTON, ©. 


sLicensee of the ground patents for vapor lamps.) 











Cook Stoves, Ranges and \.™ 


Heaters 


middlemen’s profits. 


, are sold to you direct from the factory, saving all 
You have 


30 DAYS’ FREE TES} 


after you get it. Simply send itjback at our expense if n : 
= actory. There's nothing better. Why not — that At 








4% cup sugar (more if desired) and 1 scant ‘ce 

teaspoon grated nutmeg. Beat 2 eggs light } us: 2 si aim well pledsed with i) ange. itis) eee 
and pour upon them % cup hot milk, to | meng p pee a hermometer is ndood 20 muchbeipia tax, Zz 
which has been added a bit of soda not have tried it" Waite us for fren casndey ~ ei j 
larger than a pea. Let sauce and custard the cheapest, but the best. rings 

get cold, beat quickly together, fill a pie- ‘KALAMAZOO STOVE £0 MFRS., 

dish lined with good paste. Brush the lat- Kalamazoo, M 

ter with white of egg before the filling goes 

in. This prevents a soggy crust. Bake 
without an upper crust in a quick oven. 

















SEE OUR GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS ON EDITORIAL PAGE. 











Our Pattern Offer. 


8781 — Misses’ 8782 — Girl’s 
Russian Waist. 12, Blouse Costume. 
14 and 16 years. 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 





S773 — Ladies’ 8783 — Ladies’ 
Shirt Waist But- Blotise Eton with 
toned in the Back. Slot Seams. 32, 34, 
32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 36, 38, 40 and 42- 
42inch bust. inch bust. 

2 4 

















8769 — 
Fancy Waist. 8745 r 
—Ladies’ Circular y ana pe 
Skirt with Plaited os 


Ladies’ 9799__Girl’s Shirt 


6, 8, 
years, 


Flounce. Waist, 
32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 
42-inch bust. Skirt, 
22, 24, 26, 28 and 30- 
inch waist. 


Hiniall Mi 
Mask 


Recep- 


HDS 





» 


= Ladies’ 

Ladies’ Cloth .tion Gown, Con- 
Costume, Consist- sisting of Ladies’ 
ing of Ladies’ Fancy Waist, No 


Fancy Waist with 8587, and Ladies’ 
Pointed Yoke, No Seven-Gored Skirt 
8573, and Ladies’ with Habit Back 
Five-Gored Skirt and Circular 


with Plaited Flounce, No 8442. 
Flounee, No 8254, Skirt, 22-32 inches 
Waist, 32-40 inch waist. Waist, 32- 
bust. Skirt, 22-32 40 inches bust. 


inch waist. 














8683 — Fancy 
Shirt Waist. 32 to 
40-inch bust. 


8629—Shirt Waist. 


6874—seéevéen Gored Skirt. 
Waist, 52 to 42in: bust; 
Skirt; 22to32in: waist, 





Child’s 


8454 — 
‘Apron. 2, 4 and 6 
years. 






8589=Ladies’ 
Shirt Waist with 


Yoke. 32, 34, 36, 
38, 40 and 42-inch 


bust. 








6624—R ussiah Blouse, 
4 to 12 yéars. 





8650 — Seven- 
gored walking 
skirt, with 
flounce. 22 to 30 


in waist. 


8651 — Seamless 
corset eover. 32 
to 42 in bust. 





8433- — 
Jacket. 4-12 years. 


Reefer 





8580 — Child’s 
D o u ble-Breasted 
Coat with Hood. 
4, 6, and,8 years. 


wae . j 
8595—Ladies’ 
ingle Breasted 
Jacket with Yoke, 
$2, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 
42-inch bust. 





THE NEWEST -STYLES 














Tailor- 


Ladies’ 
Madé Gown, consist- 
ing of Ladies’ Jack- 
et with Simulated 





Vest, No 8471, and 

Skirt, No 8445. 8429 — Misses’ 

Ladies’ Five-Gored Wrapper with 
Skirt, 22-34-inch 14 and 16 years. 

waist. Jacket, 32-42- Princess Back. 12, 

inch bust. 


Price 10 cents, each number, from our 
Pattern Department. 

Special Notice: We have issued an eight- 
page catalog of the latest fashions, which 
we will mail to any address on request. A 
postal card will bring it. Address our Pat- 
tern Department, as above. 





Pedestrian Skirt 


now applied to the walking skirt. 
name will go till the fancy changes. 


is the dignified term 


This 








CRUEL METHODS 


Of Treating Piles and Rectal Diseases. 


The old methods of treating piles by the 
knife, by ligature or dilatation, besides 
causing intense pain and frequently col- 
lapse and death, are now known to be 
worse than useless as far as actually cur- 
ing the trouble is concérnéd. 

Derangement of thé liver and othér inter- 
nal organs, as well as constipation, often 
causes piles, and it is a mistake to treat it 
as a purély local diséase; this is thé reason 
why salves and ointments have s0 little 
effect and the widespread success of. the 
Pyramid Pile Cure has démonstrated it. 

The Pyramid Pile Cure is not a salve nor 
ointment, but is in suppository form, which 
is applied at night, absorbed into*the sénsi- 
tive rectal membrane and acts both as a 
local and constitutional treatment, and in 
cases of many years’ standing has made 
thousands of pérmaneént: cures: ; 

Many pilé sufferers who havé undergone 
surgical operations without relief or cure 
have béén surprised by results from a few 
weéks’ treatment with the Pyramid sup- 
pository. A 

The relief from pain is so immedfate that 
patients sométimes imaginé that the ,Pyra- 
mid contains opiates or cocaine, but such 
is not the case, it is guaranteed absolutély 
free from any injurious drug. 

The cure is the result of thé healing oils 
and astringent properties of the reméay, 
which cause the little tumors and congested 
bloo@ vessels to contract and a nattiral 
circulation is established. 

All druggists sel] the Pyramid Pile Cure 
at 50 cents for full-sized package. 3 

A little book on cause and cure of piles 
mailed free by addressing Pyramid Drug 
Co, Marshall, Mich. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
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Makes Both Ends Meet 


Our new catalogue No. 71! is now ready and should be 
in every household where honest goods at low prices are 
aesivedl. it is the link that makes both ends meet. 
Contains 1096 pages, 70,000 illustrations and 17,000 
quotations. 

We send it all charges paid upon receipt of 15 
cents. Thousands of requests now being received daily 
Write AT ONCE. 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 




















PLOWING MADE EASY After years of patient effort we have perfected and hold let- 
e ters patent for a device which will prove a greater boon to the 
farmer than any invention of the age. By the use of our trucks which are 
or attached to any beam plow, new or old, a furrow uniform in width and 
epth can be secured. Mr. Shaffer, of Newfield, N. Y., writes: ‘‘It is remark- 
e how easy the truck does away with the hard labor of plowing.” If you 
Sanne profit by the experience of everyone who has used them you would not 
delay a day in ordering a set. Our new trucks are guaranteed perfect in 
construction and operation. Arms malleableiron. Axle chilled steel. 


AGENTS WANTED. Fast sellereverywhere. Big money for workers. No 
charge for territory. WONDER PLOW CO.,14 Factory St., St. Clair, Mich. 


A Farm for You 


California 


ET Ie A ee ae 


2 OI FF 








eT The Santa Fe will take you there 


DEDERIGK’S, “‘cccr’rress. 


any day in October for only $33 
Itis light, strong and durable, and requires ay power to operate it. Balance from Chicago or $25 from Kansas 
wheels replace trucks. Mostcompact and simple belt press made. 


We also make Hand, Horse an Belt Power Presses. Over 150 styles to select ee City. 
from. Write for catalogue, full description, prices, etc. 
P. K. DEDERICK’'S SONS, 54 Tivoli St., ALBANY, N. Y. Corresponding rates from East gener rall ly 

. . —tickets good in tourist sleepers or chair 

cars—enjoyable ride on the shortest Por k- 
est, pleasantest line 
Also one fare, plus $2, round trip to Great 
Southwest, first and third Tuesdays, October. 
Exceptional opportunities for homeseekers 
in magnificent San Joaquin Valley,California, 
Money-making investments. 
Write to Geo. C. Dillard, Gen. Agt. Santa Fe, 


HEEBNER’S FEED CUTTERS 377 Broadway, New York, for California 
s 


Feed all your fodder. By using Heebner’s cutters with land folders. 


shred ler attachment the whole of the nutritious stock is cut, (] F 











New Holland 
Cob and Feed Mill 


is made to crush and 
grind faster, easier and 
better all corn on the 
cob than other mills of 
double its cost. 


FREE TRIAL TO PROVE IT. 





Ifit does not doit, returnit. CostS you nothing. Great red and shredded, and rendered edible. ste. 
capacity , perfect grinding, adapted to any kind of power and tak- 8 oat it greedily and thrive. Shredder attachment costs $5.00. The 
Lng little ofit, are features. Made in three sizes. Ontalog free. model ensilsge cutter. Also make Tread Powers, Lever Powers, Little 


rl Glant and Penna. Threshers, Wood Saws, Feed Mills, etc. Catal free. 
HINE WORKS yt gee a 
NEW pnetn ene Meoent Pa. . HEEBNER & SONS, 15 Broad St., Lansdale, Pa, 




















SAVE THE FREIGHT, GRINDING MILL 


thatis, the excess freight you will have to pay seine she sy itn double set of burrs) grinds _ \sier, 
loosely baled hay. er aster and more uniform thanany ‘other. 
\ allear corn, with or without husks, and 
all grains. Grinds to any de- 
“as, - sired fineness, Requires least 
‘“ 39 akes tight ae —t ee ee — 
m Ss sarge hopper, double breakers, 
ELI BALING PRESS ~ bales that od } force feed. Send for rt: catalog. 

pack the car puny, = — = sizes. FF ng r F THE O.S. KELLY CO € c = Sh 7 3 = fe Seclie 
lightest and strongest. ustrated catalogue mail ree. oF ie a + weep powers, Corn Shellers, Fee ills,Steel R¢ oilers, Mowers, 
4 Dept. Springfield, Ohio. Rakes, Cultivators, Saws, Engines—3 to 25 H.P., mounted or 


COLLINS PLOW CO., 1118 Hampshire St., Quincy, ILL. stationary. The Seninger Mie. + te Sate, Pr. 
WE i i DRILLING 
Machines 


Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or 


eat CHARGES PAID BY us° shallow wellsin any kind of soil or rock. Mounted 


Strictly new, wid Semi - Hardened on wheels or on sills. With engines or horse powers, 
Steel Sheets, 2 feet wide, 6 feet long. The Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic can Gus Eetet  Guamieaeies 
No experience necessary y WILLIAMS omae, bee, N.Y Catalogue Free to All. Catalogue (16 pages) will 
ordinary —— ee natenes oe = - "9 ay Ne Ze be sent free of charge to all applying for the same. 
tools you need. e furnish nails free Our New, Large, Descriptive Illustrated Cat~ 


and paint roofing two sides. Comes 
gliher ag, corrugated or "V crimped, WE'LL PAY THE FREIGHT PS gl hg 


For 1, 2 and 3 horses, with governor; level or 
even tread. Catalogue free. 


SEPARATORS AND POWERS. 























TIMELY 


URAL BOOK 





Delivered free of all charges to all points Q Wheels, Steel Tire . 
= Z, 


in the U. 8., east of the Mississippi River 
and North of the Ohio River 


AT>$2. 25 PER SQUARE 


Prices te other points on application. A square means 100 
square feet. Write for free Catalogue No. 25 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., W. 35th and iron Sts., Chicage 


$7.25 

: 158. I mfg. por % to 4in, 
tread. Top Buggies, $28.75; Harness, $3.60, Write for 
catalogue, Learn how to buy vehicles and parts direct, 
Wagon Umbrella FREE. W. N. BOOB, Cincinnati. 0. 








When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Mention 


WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 








containing Detailed Descriptions of all the best books 
on Rural and Home Topics, sent for three cents im 
stamps— Thich only pays the postage. 


ORANGE JUDD oes 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N 
Marquette Building, \/ Sd iit. 











